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N CECILTON the forward- 
| ness or backwardness of 

spring was always ‘‘reck- 
oned,’””? as they said, by the 
rose-colored acacia in the old 
Cecil yard. If it bloomed before 
the 29th of May, the season was early ; if after- 
ward, the season was late. It was always 
watched eagerly, not only by ‘‘Old Tom’’ Cecil 
and ‘‘Black Tom’’ Cecil, the sole dwellers in 
the white-pillared house, but by all the village. 

As long as the oldest inhabitant could remem- 
ber, it had stood to the right of the front door, 
its mass of pink flowers, its unusual height, 
its fine foliage, as green and tender 
and brown-tipped as the foliage of 
an old-fashioned moss-rose, making 
it the pride of the village. And as 
long as the present generation, at 
least, could remember, every spray of 
the wonderful blossoms had been cut 
on each 29th of May for Young Tom 
Cecil’s grave. 

The ceremony was always a serious 
one. First came Old Tom himself, 
ninety on his last birthday, wearing 
the black stock of our grandfathers, 
and carrying a cane, upon which he 
scorned to lean. Then came Black 
Tom, bent, wizened, almost a dwarf 
beside him, his white hair sticking 
out in tufts from his head. He carried 
a huge basket and a great pair of dull 
shears, with which he sawed a long 
time at the stems. 

“Ole stalk’s tough, Marse Tom,’’ 
he would say. 

“Like you and me, Tom,’’ his 
master would answer. 

When the basket was filled to the 
brim, Black Tom carried it to the cem- 
etery, his master walking by his side. 
All the Ceciltonians stopped to pass 
the time of day and to admire the 
flowers. 

Mason and Dixon’s line was exactly 
coincident with the street upon which 
they walked. It also cut the cemetery 
in two. Old Tom and Black ‘Tom 
were always careful to walk on the 
south side of the tree-shaded drive 
until they reached the old Cecil lot, 
where Old Tom unlocked the high, 
old-fashioned iron gate, and went in, 
his face more grim and stern than 
before, his hands shaking. 

There were many Cecil graves in the 
wide lot; there were Helen Cavarly, 
wife of Thomas Cecil, Helen and 
Dorothea, daughters of Thomas Cecil, 
and—it was here that Black Tom 
paused and set the basket down— 
Thomas Cecil, junior, who—so the 
inscription read —‘“‘fell in Pickett’s 
charge, fighting for the sacred rights 
of mankind at Gettysburg, on July 
3, 1863. Aged 21 years.’’ It was 
for Thomas Cecil, junior, that the 
rose-colored acacia was stripped of 
its blossoms. 

Opposite the old ‘Cecil house and on 
the north side of the street stood the new Cecil 
house. It also had colonial pillars, but their 
girth was twice the girth of those at the old 
Cecil house, and there were many more of 
them. The old Cecil house stood near the 
street; it had always seemed to invite all the 
neighbors to its porch. The new Cecil house 
was set far back upon a little rise, and there 
was a wall which prevented it from being seen 
except through the gateway. 

The sounds of cheerful laughter from golf- 
course or tennis-court, the honk of automobiles 
filled with gay young people suggested hospi- 
tality also, but it was the pretentious modern 
hospitality of a very rich man. 

The occupants of the new Cecil house, who 
were there only for a few months in the year, 
took no interest in the stripping of the acacia. 
If the stout, prosperous master of the house, 
pottering about among his imported rhododen- 
drons or his Japanese maples, or watching 
his grandchildren and their friends, knew or 
thought of the little ceremony progressing 
across the street on each 29th of May, he gave 
no sign. 

He was Henry Cecil, and he was eighty-seven 
years old, the younger brother of Old Tom 
Cecil. And in the graveyard, on the north side 
of the drive, directly opposite the old Cecil lot, 
there was another enclosure, surrounded by 
a low wall. 

There was no Margaret, wife of Henry Cecil, 
there,—she was hearty and sweet at eighty-six, 
—and the daughters of Henry Cecil were living 
women, with children of their own. But there 
was a single grave. 

At its head, against a sudden, natural slope, 
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there had been carved in 
granite an ancient vault, its 
door blocked by a great 
stone. Before it stood an 
angel with mighty wings, 
his hand upon the massive 
block. 








Many artists came great 
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“Our state needs us, and 
perhaps she will need our 
sons.’”’ 

It was a moment before 
Henry answered, and 
then it was almost in a 
whisper : 

“Which 


state, Tom? 





house where it must seem to 
flaunt its pride in his brother’s 
face. 

But he could not stay away 
any longer, any more than Tom 
could have gone away to live. 
And if Margaret and the girls were willing to 
live in Cecilton for part of the year, it was 
only fair that they should have the sort of 
house they liked. Henry Cecil was a good 
man; when he had enlisted in the Northern 
army it was because he thought it was right. 

Black Tom sometimes stole across in the dusk 
and peered through the great iron gate, looking 
back over his shoulder occasionally 
to be sure that Old Tom was not 
watching. He often shook his head 











“OLE STALK’S TOUGH, MARSE TOM.” 


distances to see it. They read only absent- 
mindedly the inscription, deeply carved: 
“Henry Cecil, junior, of the Seventy-Second 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, who died fighting 
for the inalienable rights of man at Gettys- 
burg, on July 3, 1863. Aged 20 years.’’ 

It was now 1909. Since 1861 the two brothers 
had not spoken to each other or glanced at each 
other unless it were by accident. Old Tom 
had grown a little deaf; he looked up suddenly 
sometimes from his book or his nap just as 
Henry’s automobile turned in at the opposite 
gate. 

Henry sometimes saw the erect, slender figure 
waiting at a crossing until his automobile 
should have gone by. But each might have 
been a wooden image. 

It is safe to say, however, that neither, seeing 
the other suddenly, failed to be carried back 
almost half a century, to the last night upon 
which they had spoken together, 

It was a warm night in April, the brothers 
were walking slowly up and down the porch, 
their sons, home from college, walked as slowly 
up and down the garden paths, there was the 
faint odor of early jasmine in the air. The 
whole town seemed to be awake, although it 
was late in the evening. It was not only the 
balmy air of the first spring day which kept 
them so late on their porches; there was some 
deep excitement, which made women’s soft 
voices almost shrill and strengthened the tones 
of men. 

Tom Cecil slipped his hand through his 


in both.’’ 

The neighbors across the wide lawns heard 
Tom’s wild cry: 

‘‘What do you mean, Henry Cecil ?’’ 

‘*Pennsylvania is as much our state as Mary- 
land. It is our country that needs us. I am 
going north to-morrow to enlist, and Henry 
goes with me.’’ 

That which followed is too sad and terrible 
to write about, even now, after forty-eight 
years. 

Their country had used them, and thanked 
them and sent them home, but it had taken 
the lives of their sons. The two boys had 
been brought up like brothers, they loved each 
other like brothers, and when they met again 
it was on opposite sides of a low stone wall at 
Gettysburg, bayonet in hand. 

Old Tom’s spirit was utterly broken. His 
wife and daughter had died while he was in 
the army, and the other daughter died soon 
after. 

He never left Cecilton. His body-servant, 
Black Tom, the only remnant of the dozen 
slaves who had once waited upon him, re- 
mained to be housekeeper, cook and gardener. 
His master lived with his books and his own 
sad thoughts. 

Henry Cecil had prospered. He had wife 
and daughters to live and work for, and he 
was naturally of more cheerful, sanguine dis- 
position than his brother. 
in the Cecilton cemetery, which he visited 





brother’s arm. Henry lived a few doors away | 
then, on the same side of the street. 


Maryland or Pennsylvania? Our land lies | 


He buried his son | ovah de whole town! 


sadly. He was Master Tom’s servant, 
not Master Henry’s, but as he grew 
older and more childish, he could not 
remember all the reasons for the 
quarrel; he remembered only the 
wideness of the gulf. 

He shook his head also when he 
heard Old Tom muttering to himself. 
He could never understand what he 
said ; it sounded a little like a pyayer. 
Black Tom said to himself that Master 
Tom was praying that Master Henry 
should be punished. 

Old Tom used to say that the 
modern talk about the seasons vary- 
ing was nonsense. Seed-time and 
harvest never varied by more than a 
few days. 

“T can tell from that acacia of 
mine,’’ he would say to his brother- 
in-law, John Cavarly, and his cousin, 
Will Carroll, who spent most of their 
evenings with him. They had all 
been in the same company in the 
army. ‘‘Only three times in forty- 
five years has it failed us on the 29th 
of May, and even then there were a 
few blossoms. This year he would 
be sixty-seven years old. A young man 
compared to me. And this year they 
will bloom to a day, sir.’’ 

Young Tom’s grave was decorated 
also on the Confederate Memorial day, 
which was earlier in the month. But 
his father was most particular about 
the birthday decorations. They must 
compare favorably with the roses 
and carnations and rhododendron sent 
down from the new house to the 
grave across the drive—although Old 
Tom never expressed such a thought, 
even to Black Tom. 

This year, for the first time in 
forty-five years, Black Tom went to 
the cemetery alone. There had been 
a long spell of rain, and Old Tom 
had a heavy cold which threatened to 
develop into pneumonia. The doctor 
had said that he must not stir from 
bed. In order to make sure, he had 
come himself to sit with Old Tom 
while Black Tom went to the ceme- 
tery. 

It was still raining, the heavy-laden 
branches of the acacia were bent almost to the 
ground, there were great pools of water in 
the streets. 

Black Tom carried two baskets, one on each 
arm, as was easiest for him now. He sighed 
drearily and shook his head. 

**Young Marse Tom ought to be here lookin’ 
after we-all,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘War ain’t 
right.’’ 

There were no persons on the street to speak 
to him this morning. He walked along, talking 
to himself, with his great cape extended over 
the baskets of flowers. Gradually cheerfulness 
returned. 

‘‘Nevah had so many flowahs befo’. Seems 
as if dat ole flowah bush like to wear hisself out 
for Young Marse Tom. Nevah had such bas- 
kets befo’.’’ 

He set one basket down outside the iron gate 
while he unlocked it, and then went inside the 
lot and closed the gate, as Master Tom always 
did. 

Then he knelt down stiffly and set to arran- 
ging the branches on the grave. They lay in 
a lovely mass against the old gray stone, they 
hid the sod almost entirely, the long ends 
of the graceful sprays reached out toward the 
| graves of Helen and Dorothea. Black Tom 
| still talked to himself: 
| ‘Make Black Tom chase all ovah de town, 

will ye, you an’ Young Henry. Black Tom 
| has nothin’ to do but chase two rapscallions 
Always makin’ fun of 
Black Tom 





Black Tom, always in mischief.’’ 


each 30th of May, and he took his family to | smiled as he straightened his bent back. At 
New York. It was strange, perhaps, that | 
*‘We must go to-morrow,”’ said Tom, thickly. | twenty years later he should build so fine a| were small boys. 


that moment Young Tom and Young Henry 
It was not possible that 
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Young Tom was in that grave. He picked up 
his basket and went outside the gate. 

**Fo’ de lan’s sake!’’ he said, slowly. ‘‘I 
forgot de oder basket.’’ He stood and stared 
at it for a long time. Black Tom’s mind did 
not move quickly. ‘‘Mought put ’em on ole 
Mis’ grave, or Miss Helen. But white flowahs 





is fo’ ladies. Can’t put no mo’ on Marse 
Tom’s grave. Mought carry ’em 
home, but Marse Tom mought 


wallop me. Mought—mought —”’ <b bai 


baie 


Black Tom’s hands began to trem- 
ble. Master Tom could not come 
to the cemetery; he would never 
know. And Master Henry had 
not come to Cecilton this year. 
“Mought carry ’em ovah thar,’’ 
he said, slowly. 

It is safe to say that no Cecil 
steps had ever crossed from the 
old Cecil lot to the.new Cecil lot. 
Black Tom walked warily, as if 
the earth might open and swallow 
him. But the red soil of the 
driveway and the green sod beside 
it lay smooth and quiet. Black 
Tom knelt down stiffly, the basket 
beside him on the grass. 

‘*l’ve walloped you often 
enough fo’ pullin’ de flowahs off de 
bush,’”’ he said, tenderly. ‘‘And 
they’s yo’ flowahs, too.’’ 

The rocky tomb guarded by the 
great angel was very different from 
the simple marker across the drive, 
but the pink acacia blossoms rested 
as lovingly against it; the sod was 
closer and finer,—the gardeners at 
the new house were more expert 
than Black Tom,—but it made as 
soft and cool and fresh a background for the 
rain-laden sprays. Black Tom chuckled like a 
boy. 

‘*Always teasin’? me an’ makin’ me chase 
after ’em,’’ he said to himself. Then he gath- 
ered up his baskets and went home. 

Henry Cecil, in spite of his eighty-seven 
years, had not yet handed over his business 
entirely to the sons-in-law who were in part- 
nership with him. This year there was an 
important transaction which kept him in New 
York till late in May. They had decided not 
to open the Cecilton house. Two of the 
daughters were abroad, and Mrs. Cecil pre- 
ferred to stay with the third, in New England. 

‘*Must you go down, father?’’ said the 
daughter who was left. 

‘Yes, I must look after things,’’ he said. 

This time it happened that neither Old Tom 
nor Black Tom saw him come. Old Tom was 
better, but was still unable to get up, and 
Black Tom was waiting on him. The great 
gates were opened, the car whizzed up the 
drive across the way, and neither Old Tom nor 
Black Tom heard a sound. They both talked 
to themselves, Old Tom muttering the sentence 
which Black Tom thought was a prayer for 
vengeance, Black Tom chuckling over some joke 
which seemed to please him. 

In half an hour the car came down the drive 
again, a great basket of flowers in the tonneau. 
It was beautiful and clear now, the scarlet and 
white and pink peonies were abloom in all the 
yards, the tall white locusts were bent down 
with their weight of flowers and moisture. 
Henry’s eyes were happy. It was good to be 
at home, even if the men on the streets were 
never really cordial to him, the only Ceciltonian 
who had fought with the North, and although 
he must keep Memorial day for his only son 
alone. 

The automobile stopped at the cemetery 
gates. 

‘‘Hand me the basket,’’ said Henry. ‘‘And 
come back here in fifteen minutes. We will 
start for Baltimore again at two o’clock.’’ 

He walked slowly up the drive, the basket 
in his hand, not glancing at his son’s grave 
until he was almost upon it. Then suddenly 
he set the basket down and put out his hand 
against the pedestal of the mighty angel. 

‘*Tom’s flowers,’”’ he said, thickly. ‘‘They 
thought I wasn’t coming, and that they would 
—they would bring them.’’ He leaned over 
and touched the pink blossoms, still fresh and 
sweet. ‘*The old acacia,’’ he whispered. 

When the chauffeur returned to the gate he 
had not moved, and the chauffeur ran the car 
a little way up the drive. His master turned 
toward him a white face, and then went toward 
the car. 

‘“‘I wish to go to Mr. Thomas Cecil’s, 
Evans.’’ 

The man touched his hat. 

‘The flowers, sir? And the basket?’’ 

Henry Cecil looked down at the basket heaped 
with hothouse beauties, then at the flowers of 
the old acacia. Then he went across the drive- 
way and opened the iron gate, which Black 
Tom had forgotten to lock. There he laid roses 
and carnations upon the graves of Helen Cav- 
arly, wife of Thomas Cecil, and Helen and 
Dorothea, daughters of Thomas Cecil, and a 
bunch of rose-colored rhododendron among the 
acacia blossoms on Young Tom’s grave. 

Black Tom heard him come into the old Cecil 
house, and his dark skin grew a ghastly gray. 
He meant to spring up and close the door into 








the hall, but before he could make a move- 
ment he saw that Old Tom had heard, | 


too. Black Tom remembered the acacia. Was 
Master Henry angry? Was trouble at hand, 
sadder and more awful than any that had been? 
‘*Marse Tom,’’ he faltered, meaning to pre- 
pare him. 
But Master Henry stood inside the door. 
‘*Thomas,’’ he said. ‘‘I have come home.’’ 
“I see,’’? said Old Tom, in a strong voice. 
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N ALL eattle- 
O ranches are 

boys whose 
feelings are well ex- 
pressed by Stevenson’s ‘‘Will O’ the Mill.’’ 
Such a boy will ride to the top of a great 
divide to gaze dreamily away to the valleys. 
For in the valleys run the railroads; and the 
trains, he knows, go away off to where there 
is something else besides grass and sky and hot 
sunshine, cattle and horses and cowboys. 

The cattleman does not get lonesome, because 
he has inspiration in the details of his business, 
and his employés become so accustomed to their 
habitual occupations that they are content. But 
what of the boy who tires of his environment, 
but cannot leave it? 

Colonel Randolph’s son was just turning 
fourteen when the business of grass-fattening 
steers from west Texas was first discovered to 
be profitable for the Flint Hills ef Kansas. He 
rode the fence lines, he doctored the sick ani- 
mals shut up in the corrals, he carried ‘a 
million’ pails of water from the spring, he did 
all the things that grown-ups were ted busy 
for. 

He could ride hard enough to drive steers 
from the Kafir-corn, and every night he drove 
the milk-cows home, but he was not old enough 
to cut out steers at the big round-ups. 

‘It spoils him,’’ Colonel Randolph would 
say to his foreman, ‘‘to let a boy think too soon 
that he’s a man.’’ 

With the trail-herd, when Colonel Randolph 
was moving a thousand steers across country to 
the railroad, he himself rode at the van of his 
little army, piloting the advance. It was he 
who would parley with the ‘‘nesters,’? and 
warn the little farmers to keep out of sight 
with their children and dogs. Next came his 
most honored lieutenants, the men he paid the 
most, and they rode in pairs as pointers to guide 
the leading steers into the course, and to be 
ready with quick dashes, like cavalry skir- 
mishers, in case the herd got mixed up. As 
flankers of the great column of long-horned 
cattle, the other cowboys rode in order deter- 
mined by the amount of their monthly wages. 

When the main herd had trampled past, 
leaving a wide swath of flattened, dusty grass, 
there would invariably follow a little band of 
straggling steers, the weak and the footsore that 
gradually fell behind, and in the dust of this 
subordinate aggregation one might see a youth. 
This was the heir to the Circle Dash brand. 
He would be mounted on some discard of the 
saddle herd, perhaps a flea-bitten mare with a 
slight spring-halt action to the-off hind leg, or 
a pensioner that in some forgotten incident had 
been seriously hooked in one eye. 

He did a man’s work in the saddle, but 
being a boy, he rode in this position. Because 
the colonel was known to the Circle Dash riders 
as the ‘‘Big Boss,’’ the cowboys referred habit- 
ually to the custodian of the second herd as 
**Little Boss.’’ 

As everybody knows, the big strong steers 
that lead a herd need no urging to tramp out 
their day’s march. They move at a lively 
pace, perhaps with some bovine consciousness 
that they are leaders, and they are leaders for 
the very reason that they walk freely. The 


And then, with outstretched hands, ‘‘I—I 
would have—have come to you, but I am older, 
and—and you had so much left, and I had noth- 
ing—nothing—nothing. 

‘But all the time —’’ Black Tom knew now 
what he had heard his master whisper for 
forty years—‘‘all the time I prayed God that 
you might come home.’’ 











labor of the pointers and the flankers is for this 
reason a sort of honorable escort duty, and 
their usual physical exertions are an occasional 
flourish of a quirt or a rope-end, or the raising 
of a gauntlet. 

The very soul of the Little Boss hungered 
for that day when he would grow into the virile 
importance of gloves with fringe at the wrists, 
and with a gold-embroidered sunflower on the 
gauntlets. 

The mere flourish of fringe would, however, 
have been lost on the malingering cattle in that 
belated company commanded by Little Boss. 
His charges required physical suasion, much 
vocal encouragement, and the constant sting of 
the drove whip. The smaller herd made the 
bigger noise in passing. It was one turbulent 
jumble of bovine bawling, of shouts, of whis- 
tling, and of whip-pops. 

Little Boss knew that if one of the stragglers 
fell entirely out of the herd the shame would be 
his. 

On the long trips it was the general order of 
things to see Little Boss ranked just a little in 
advance of the “chuck’’ wagon, which was 
delegated to the negro cook. 

With the Circle Dash outfits Colonel Randoiph 
had a habit of trailing a string of spare horses, 
many of them half-subjugated creatures that 
bucked and pitched hard when they were first 
saddled. 

Among them was a car-load of wild brutes 
that the colonel had picked up in a trade in 
Arizona, some of them carrying a strain of 
mustang and a Spanish grudge. From such 
horses, which were driven along with the 
cattle, the best of the Circle Dash riders 
selected their daily mounts, changing some- 
times three or four times a day to prevent gall- 
ing the backs of the horses under the heavy 
saddles. , 

It was @ constant source of delight for Little 
Boss, as he wrangled along at the rear of the 
herd, to see grown men ‘‘going to leather,’’ to 
behold real ‘‘bronco-busters’’ clutch for saddle- 
horn or bucking-rim when some spur-inspired 
mount would plunge and pitch in an effort to 
unseat its rider. 

He himself knew very well all the tricks of 
balance, of leg-grips, and of riding the stirrup, 
and he could give a man’s account of himself 
in the saddle. The impression prevailed 
throughout the hills that he rode as well as 
any of the cow-men, but as he was then only 
fourteen years old, he was never called upon 
to prove it. 

“This handling of rough horses is a danger- 
ous pleasure, and a man’s work,’’ his father 
would say. ‘‘You need not be hasty in getting 
into trouble, for there are enough jolts coming 
to you later, if you follow your father’s pur- 
suits.’’ 

Among those Arizona horses was a magnifi- 
cent brown gelding, which promised, with 
training, to become of great value as a cow- 
man’s horse. Hour after hour the boys would 
see Colonel Randolph as he rode along, studying 
every muscle of the spirited beast. In such a 
herd of horses, animals are more likely to be 
known by descriptive terms than by given 
| names. As there were the Stocking Foot Bay, 
|the Strawberry Roan and the Piebald Mare, 





this favorite gelding was known on the trail as 
the Slick Brown. 

It was an additional indication of Colonel 
Randolph’s admiration for the Slick Brown, 
when he began referring to the animal as 
‘“Tucson. 9 

The syllables would be drawled out, ‘“Tew- 
sone,’’ by the colonel, in playful imitation of 
the Mexicans. It was obvious 
that the horse’s name had some 
connection with the region where 
the colonel had discovered the un- 
usual steed. 

This horse, Tucson, had an eye 
attentive to everything. Nothing 
occurred anywhere near him that 
did not interest him. It was not 
mere beauty that commended him 
to Colonel Randolph, however, 
for physical comeliness is generally 
less regarded in a cattle outfit 
than usefulness. It was because 
of the exuberant spirits of Tucson, 
because he was clean - limbed, 
quick and strong, because he 
showed such intelligence, was so 
springy in his gait and had such a 
deep chest, that the ranchman 
had marked him for his personal 
use. 
“The spirit of such a fellow,’’ 
he had expounded round the 
“chuck’’? wagon, ‘‘would need 
careful handling. I don’t want 
you boys to fight him, because he 
knows too much, and it would 
ruin him.’’ 

It was of course accepted as a 
matter of fact by all the Cirele 
Dash outfit, from foreman to cook, 
that somewhere, some day, Colonel Randolph 
would be the first man ever to sit astride the 
brown mustang. 

What a day of days it was, therefore, one 
afternoon during a long drive of cattle from the 
home pastures to the Southern Kansas Railway 
at Grand Divide, that Little Boss saw Tucson 
snared from the horse herd. The cattle had 
been started out along the trail after the noon 
siesta, in order that whatever disturbance the 
horse might make should not frighten them, 
and most of the score of men had ridden away 
to their stations with the great strung-out pro- 
cession of steers and horses. 

Little Boss, who had taken up his customary 
rear-guard, saw his father stretch his arm to 
the southeast, indicating to the pointers what 
range of hills would be followed as a trail, and 
the main herd had moved on over a grassy 
divide, leaving two riders, dismounted, holding 
the nervous Tucson until the colonel was ready 
for one of the great events of his life. 

There was not a man in the outfit who would 
not have traded a new hat for the opportunity 
of being left behind as a helper, in order that 
he might see Tucson’s initiation into the service 
of man. They all were positive that the occa- 
sion would be catastrophic. 

To a man, they rode sidewise, standing in 
one stirrup, looking back. There was method 
also, in the fact that Little Boss ceased nagging 
at his stragglers and allowed them their own 
pace to graze over the divide, for the rear of 
the herd gave him the advantage in observing 
the performance. 

The horse made his share of the exhibition 
very short. He pranced as the two men took 
off the lariats and held him by the cheek-straps 
of the bridle, and he curveted from the ground 
as the colonel vaulted into the saddle. 

‘“‘Let him gol’? the boy heard his father 
command. 

The great mustang, all quivering with vital- 
ity, pranced backward under the severe torture 
of the bit. He felt in his jaws for the first 
time something he did not understand, and he 
crouched and stepped awkwardly under the 
pain. Then he lurched forward, humping his 
back. It -was from a sharp stinging in his 
flanks. 

He bucked at the steel rowels as if they 

had been snake fangs. Then he seemed sud- 
denly to become mindful of pressure on his 
back. 
He threw his head down between his fore- 
legs, heels in the air, for a series of mad 
efforts. Then he reared, tossing his bushy 
mane. To the ground the colonel slashed him 
down with the quirt. 

The horse then bolted forward, making the 
turf resound with his hoof-beats: Now and 
then, as he pitched, the horse grunted from his 
extreme exertion, and then he would bolt again, 
and stop short obstinately, and shake all over. 
Again the boy saw the horse rear, pawing the 
air, and then he crashed to the ground, falling, 
and rolled over, hurling the colonel many feet 
away. 

The horse was first to recover, and he was 
off before the colonel could get up. The boy 
sat motionless, seeing the horse galloping 
toward the herd, his mane flying, bridle-reins 
|and stirrups flapping at his sides. The custo- 
dian of the rear herd saw, too, that Tucson’s 
nostrils were wide-distended and that his mouth 
was bleeding. 

In cow countries every man is trained to do 
the proper thing at the right moment. The 








j hands of Little .Boss were busy as the horse 
| neared the tail-end of the herd. They were 
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taking his lariat rope off his saddle-horn, his 
left hand holding the coil, and his right hand 
shaking out a wide loop. As Tucson galloped 
to his left, Little Boss, hardly knowing what 
he was about, spurred his own pony forward 
for a few laps in pace with the mustang, and 
sent the rope whizzing round the runaway’s 
ears. 

As Tucson jerked into the noose, Little Boss, 
out of the corner of an eye, could see the two 
men who had assisted his father rushing for 
their horses. He knew that they would of 
course gallop up to him, take the horse from 
him,—for a boy has no business in such work, — 
and would lead the recalcitrant Tucson back 
for another test with the owner of the Circle 
Dash. 

Something long pent-up within him surged 
through his blood. A desperate resolution took 
form in his mind. He leaped from his pony 
and tossed the reins over her head, which to 
the trained cow-pony was like being tied toa 
post. He followed with a resolute hand the 
taut rope which snared the nervous Tucson to 
his own saddle-horn. From his neck he 
snapped loose the big silk handkerchief that he 
wore bandit-fashion over his mouth and nose 
when the herd dust stifled. He clutched Tuce- 
son’s bridle, and hung to it grimly as the horse 
pulled away from him and reared. The pony 
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BLUEJACKETS ON SHORE DUTY. 


at the other end of the lariat pulled obstinately 
against the mustang’s lunges, and aided the 
boy’s fight. 

With quick efforts, Little Boss worked the 
big silk over Tueson’s eyes as he had seen 
Mexieans do, and blinded the quaking horse so 
that he feared to plunge. Little Boss climbed 
into his father’s saddle. The stirrups hung too 
low for his legs, so he thrust his toes into the 
straps from which they depended. He wrapped 
the reins snugly round the saddle-horn so that 
Tucson could not lower his head. Then he 
flashed out his pocket-knife and worked the 
blade through the rope in Tueson’s mane. He 
reached over the horse’s head, stroking his 
neck and shoulders the while, and gradually 
lifted the blinder. He talked gently to the 
mustang, patting him on the neck. From the 
bridle he recovered his handkerchief, and coaxed 
the horse forward. 

Eager to join the other horses, Tucson 
whinnied after them with all his lung power, 
so that the saddle-girth vibrated, and Little 
Boss cringed to feel the mighty force he sat 
upon. The mustang began to trot after the 
herd, his ears pointed toward his mates, and 
then broke into a swinging gallop. They 
dashed up over the divide and into sight of the 
men marching with the big herd. 

Every rider who had ridden sidewise so long 
on one stirrup, eager to see the colonel’s first 
ride on Tucson, would hardly have felt greater 
surprise had Joan of Are in armor charged over 
the brow of the hill. Not one said a word, but 
all sat immovable. Little Boss tingled all over 
as he noted their mute perturbation. Straight 
on he galloped, down the long ranks of marching 
cattle, on and on down the files of long horns 
which bobbed like bayonets, until he reached 
the vanguard. 

The big foreman was pointing the herd, and 
to him the boy headed the mustang. He rode 
up like an orderly, holding up one hand. 

‘Ease them up a little!’’ he called. 
Boss got dumped !’’ 

Then he wheeled Tucson about, touching 
him now with the spur, and galloped back as 
he had come, looking neither to the right nor 
to the left, and unmindful, apparently, of the 
herdsmen who shouted now, when they saw 
that he was indeed no hallucination. 

The colonel had reached the pony which 
Little Boss had abandoned, and he limped as 
he led her by the bridle-rein. Little Boss rode 
up silently and without expression on his face. 
It was the most trying moment of all his 
adventure. 

Colonel Randolph was a man very sparing 
of words, and the deeper his emotion the shorter 
was his speech. 

“‘How does he ride?’’ he asked. His face 
was lighted as if for information, a stern, sun- 
browned face, but wrinkled with crows’-feet 
radiating at the eyes. 

Little Boss showed all his teeth in a smile 
that spread over his face. ‘‘Like a rocking- 
chair,’’ he said. 

‘Now, then,’? commanded the colonel, 
recovering his sense of discipline, ‘‘ride up 
front, and watch out that that horse doesn’t 
kill you, and see that the herd is pointed 
straight for Grand Divide. You can tell 
where it is by the train smoke. The cars are 
waiting for us, and we have to move along.’’ 


**The 














He took off his big faney gloves and handed 
them to the boy. 

‘My leg is stiff,’’ he said, ‘‘and I will walk 
a while behind your herd.’’ 


So it happened that a little boy on a big 


brown mustang took command, and when he 
stretched his arm out to point out the trail, 
overjoyed at the dangle of the fringe upon his 
glove, the warming sunshine glistened on the 
gold-embroidered petals of a flower. 


THE eo BOY = THE NAVY 







UR navy: a service 
QO which will take 
almost any boy or 
young man, feed and 
elothe him, train him phys- 
ically, mentally, morally, 
pay him moderately well for his time, and 
retire him after thirty years with a pension 
which, on the lowest basis, will insure him 
for life against nakedness and starvation. No 
matter how low his rating, that much is certain, 
while if he has shown ordinary intelligence 
and ambition, his pension will surely be suf- 
ficient to allow him some of the little luxuries. 
Any enlisted man whatever should rate a 
chief petty officership long before his thirty 
years are up. Any number of young men rate 
a chief petty officership 
during their first enlist- 
ment; and as things are 
now a chief petty officer 
is retired with a pension 
of above seventy dollars 
a month. If any of the 
several proposed navy 
pay-bills pass, he will 
be retired with a pension 
of a hundred dollars or 
so a month, which is 
not a bad income to meet 
the needs of old age. 
And should he care to 
add to that income, he 
is—provided he enlisted while young—still in 
his prime, and possessed of a training which 
should prove of value in civil life. 

In view of the foregoing, and the further 
fact that ours is a country where, above all 
others, the speculative eyes are trained on the 
future, it is surprising, presupposing a knowl- 
edge of the facts, that more of our young men 
do not seriously consider the navy as an indus- 
try—as a permanent means of livelihood. Pos- 
sibly there is a wide-spread lack of knowledge 
of the present-day work and conduct of the 
service. 


Who May Enlist. 


NY boy or man between seventeen and 
thirty-five, measuring up to the not over- 
rigorous requirements, may enlist; if a 

boy, as apprentice seaman, or if older, as ordi- 
nary seaman, or coal-passer, or for any of the 
twenty or more places in which nowadays men 
make themselves useful aboard ship. From his 
initial rating he may immediately begin to work 
upward. 

At this stage here is what a battle-ship of 
the first class offers. In her complement of 
eight hundred and odd men he will find about 
three hundred and fifty petty officers of the 
first, second and third class who are drawing 
forty, thirty-five and thirty dollars a month. 
He will find about thirty-five chief petty officers 
drawing sixty or seventy dollars a month, if in 
their first enlistment, more if of longer service, 
much more in many cases, for with every re- 
enlistment goes an increase of pay, and there 
are other additions,—good conduct and marks- 
manship allowances, for instance,—and this is 
clear of every expense. 

So far as money rewards go, the chief petty 
officer is better off than the young commissioned 
officer, for the enlisted man, relieved of the 
expense of uniforms and entertaining imposed 
on the officer by his station, can save money, 
while most young officers—and all young mar- 
ried officers—not possessed of an outside income 
have to manage most economic- 
ally to keep clear of debt. 

That for the money part. 
What of the rest of it? For his 
food, a most important item, 
the boy in the navy will find 
the department allows the pay- 
master nine dollars per month 
per man. Now, given cooks, 
bakers and fuel, and no rent or 
advertising or waiters to pay, 
the paymaster who cannot set a 
good table for several hundred 
men at nine dollars a month 
lacks average intelligence surely. 

The food is nearly always 
good and varied, and is served 
by mess attendants, who draw extra money for 
keeping things clean. If the table or tableware 
is not clean, the enlisted man may complain to 
the executive officer, and the complaint will be 
looked into; and if bad food is served, there is 
no hesitation in heaving it over the side. 

The men do not have to stand the loss, any 
more than does the paymaster, although if that 
officer is alert he will discover any bad rations 
long before they can be served out to the cooks. 
The enlisted man is guaranteed no regular 











hours. He may be called 
upon in the middle of the 
night. If he is of seaman 
class, or of the engine- 
room foree, he will have 
to stand his night- as well 
as as dny- watch regularly. 
to this at sea; but his work, including the 
time when he is 
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There is no exception | 






BOSS 


spectators, and the band—two bands, maybe 
—playing wildly ; or two thousand men massed 
on the after end of a battle-ship,—on quarter- 
decks, turrets, bridge, and in tops, —watching 
a boxing bout or minstrel show. 

When a fleet is on a foreign station, the boat- 
racing is carried over from one port to another: 
The Atlantic fleet, on its recent famous cruise, 
raced in every port between Hampton Roads 
and Puget Sound. A dozen races were contested 
in the harbor of Callao, Peru, where, inciden- 
tally, one fine morning before breakfast the 





racing crew of our ship beat everything in 
sight. 
And there was another picture good to the 


|eye—the dozen or more big gigs in line, the 
|dozen brawny men on the thwarts in each; 
the service launches with the commissioned 


officials, the twenty or more war-ships in line, 
and down that line the racing boats tearing, 
while on ship after ship, as the flying boats 


‘standing by,’’ that is, ready | pass, the crews cluster and the musicians assem- 


for work, rarely takes ten hours of his twenty- | | ble, and as each ship is breasted the men cheer 


four. Often it is less, much less on some 
service. 

Beyond that his time is his own, to enjoy 
as he pleases, but of course, when at sea, 
within the limits of ship’s quarters. 


The Question of Shore Leave. 
N PORT, at home or abroad, the aim of the 


| and the bands play. 

And this sort of thing took place in every 
port in the fleet’s world cruise. 

An efficient ship, wherein work in all 
branches is properly carried out, is likely to 
be the one which goes in for all kinds of diver- 
sion, and efficiency is what the department and 





officers are striving for. They have learned 
that men need a mixture of work and play if 


department is to grant men as much shore | they are to be kept in good spirits. 


leave as possible. Once that was not so; but 


That is one side of it; now for another. What 


therein, as in many other things, changes have | is there for the boy who would go higher up, 
come. The law now says that a man must be | but has not the influence or good fortune to 


given shore liberty at least every three months. 
Even if the commander feels certain a man will | 
go ashore only to get drunk and disgrace the | 


| enter by way of the Naval Academy ? 


On the Way to Promotion. 


ship,—which, as a matter of fact, seldom hap- | 


pens, —he must let him go. 

Sometimes this leave is withheld to the limit, 
but not often; for while curtailment of liberty 
is a regular punishment, few officers nowadays 
believe in confining a man overlong to his ship. 
In home ports the increasing tendency is to give 
the men as much liberty as is compatible with 
keeping the ship in order. 

The men have much more room to move 
about in than in the old days, and their quarters 
are kept clean and well- 
lighted. No more are the 
old wood decks, demanding 
everlasting holystoning; no 
more are dim lanterns hung 
at infrequent intervals from 
the low-hanging beams. The 
planking still clings to fore- 
castle, quarter-deck, super- 
structure and bridges, but the 
great stretches between decks 
are now laid in linoleum over 
steel, all kinds of electric 
lights are grouped about, and 
there is so much height to 
the girders that hammock 
hooks have to be made extra 
long so that one will not have 
to get a step-ladder to turn in. 

Naturally, a man is expected to keep clean. 
One who insists on going about with a dirty 
skin is taken up to the bow of the ship some 
fine day and a hose turned on him. Hammocks 
and bedding must be scrubbed and aired regu- 
larly—this for the good of one’s shipmates as 
well as oneself. 

Men must also exercise regularly, a short 
setting-up drill twice a day usually. Whoever 
cares for it is encouraged to go in for track 
athletics, baseball, football, basket - ball, boat- 
racing—any form of sport. 


Plenty of Athletics. 


OME officers will growl that athletics in 

the navy nowadays is being overdone; 

that recruiting offices no longer ship sea- 
men, coal-passers, machinists, but second-base- 
men, right tackles, and high-jumpers; that 
nowadays a man needs only to be a good athlete 
to get a rating. 
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fine corps in our navy, and of whom every 
first-class battle-ship rates from four to 
eight. All from the enlisted force are these, 
ranking as equal to but behind the ensigns, 
wearing a sword and addressed as ‘‘Mr.,’’ even 
as the Annapolis graduate. 
They are most important to the ship’s effi- 
ciency, get the same pay as ensigns to begin 


r | \HERE are the warrant officers, who are a 








with, and more than an ensign’s eventually, 
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CLEANING AN EIGHT-INCH GUN. 


but like commissioned officers, are burdened 
with the expense of food and uniforms. 

There are warrant boatswains, carpenters, 
sailmakers, machinists, pharmacists, gunners, 
with most big ships rating more than one gun- 
ner and machinist—indeed often carrying three 
warrant machinists; and she may have an 
ordnance and an electric gunner, sometimes 
even two of one branch. And almost surely 
the chief electrician will be raised before long 
to a warrant grade; and it is not unlikely 
that a warrant wireless operator will follow. 
The electrical equipment of a ship has become 
so important that one hesitates to say where its 
development will stop. 

Now a warrant officer, it has been said, rates 
with an ensign, but there he stays. The com- 
mand of the ship in time of emergency would 
come to him only after all the ensigns had been 
killed off. Suppose a boy wishes to become a 
commissioned officer, an ensign, by and by toe 
command his own ship. In that case he need 


That is hardly true, although at times it | not wait to become a warrant officer, although 
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DRILL ON UPPER DECK OF A BATTLE- SHIP. 


would seem as if the regular routine had 
been set aside for a while. 

At Guantanamo Bay, the winter rendezvous 
of the fleet, it is nothing unusual to see two or 
three match games of baseball on the same 
afternoon, and thirty or more sailboats—whale- 
boats, cutters, barges—racing ina morning. As 
to rowing races, there is no end to them. 

And interest? Well, one should see the 





final games for the baseball or football cham- 
pionship, 








with the thousands of uniformed | largely in the ambition of the enlisted man; 


that is usually made a step on 
the way up. He could ask 
for an examination immediately 
after becoming a chief petty 
officer. 

He must have a good rec- 
ord, and he will need to have 
shown more than average apti- 
tude for the service, for as 
ensign he will be measured with 
Annapolis graduates, who to 
their four years of academic 
study have added two years of 
sea duty with all the practical 
work which that has entailed— 
engine-room, signal, watch and 
navigating officers’ drilling. 

And how will the regularly trained officers 
of the navy look upon such an ambition in the 
enlisted man? Will they aid or hinder him? 

The fact that bluejackets are regularly win- 
ning commissions might be pointed to as suffi- 
cient answer. A boy of the right kind has but 
to confide to his division officer his ambition, 
to win at once that officer’s sympathy and 
assistance. 

The hope of a great American navy must lie 
to 
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the gifted enlisted man, ambition more than 
any other one thing helps to sweeten life between 
decks; and once ambition is aroused, it is idle 
to set only a moderate mark for it. Almost 
any officer will afford all possible time, oppor- 
tunity and means of instruction to help that 
exceptional man along. 

The officer who does not believe that the 
enlisted man should be allowed to rise to the 
very top is no different from the bigot or snob 
who infests every profession under the sun; 
he exists, but is not typical. The enlisted man 
who finds himself directly under such a one 
can secure a transfer. 

As an ensign, the former bluejacket will get 
his number with the regular-line officers. There- 
after his career does not differ from that of any 
Annapolis graduate. 

But at this stage, unless he is of extraordinary 
capacity, he will find himself deficient in some 
things; in certain classroom drill and theory 
particularly, and possibly—although here the 
born gift of leadership helps wonderfully—in an 
easy but most necessary manner of command. 
In some other things, and these important to 
real values, he should excel—in intimate knowl- 
edge of a ship’s workings, and of the capacity 






_ HILIPPA, tell 
me, quick! What 
is the name of the 

majestic faculty member 
that I’ve been talking to 
for the past half-hour ?’’ 
Thus Theresa Root, 
flushed and alarmed. ‘‘I 
thought he was the new 
mathematics professor, 
so I started a light and 
cheery discussion of the 
required courses in quad- 
ratics. He endured it for 
twenty minutes, then re- 
marked that he’d never 
in his life solved one 
solitary quadratic. Now 
if he isn’t the new math- 
ematics man, whoever 
can he be?’’ 

‘‘T haven’t the remo- 
test idea,’’ said Philippa. 
‘*T didn’t catch his name 
when the dean pre- 
sented him. But do 
keep on entertaining 
him, there’s a good child. 
Talk quadratics, or ath- 
letics, ‘shoes, or ships, or 
sealing-wax,’ it doesn’t 
matter. But don’t leave 
him stranded. Carolina, 
what’s wrong now ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing, Phil, only 
Eliza says she feels it in 
her bones that the ice- 
cream won’t hold out. 
And the confectioner 
sent only three dozen 
serving-plates, not six. 
What shall we do? We 
can’t possibly wash ’em 
fast enough.’’ 

‘‘Telephone for more 
cream, of course. And 
hurry. Then get out the 
gilt-band plates that 
Mrs. Peabody gave us. If that doesn’t make 
enough, borrow from Mrs. Houghton.’’ 

‘*Philippa, Judge Benedict has just tele- 
phoned to ask if Miss Elizabeth may bring her 
house-party down to our reception. She says 
she knows it is asking a great deal, but they 
are all interested in Haleyon, and want to visit 
ag 

‘Say yes, of course. That Halcyon will be 
delighted. Did he say how many there were, 
Charlotte ?’’ 

‘*Kight.’’ 

‘‘Kight, Lotte!’’ This from Louise. ‘‘Why, 
there are twenty-eight guests, or were yester- 
day.’’ 

‘*Twenty-eight! Mercy! W-well, we can 
manage. But tell the confectioner to hurry 
that cream. Sally, that tallest vase of roses is 
tottering to its fall. Do set it back on the 
mantel. Isabel, can’t you go and talk to Mrs. 
Abbott? She looks rather alone.’’ 

Philippa halted for breath; but her smiling, 
alert glance still watched the big, gay room. 
She turned_to her nearest lieutenant. 

‘*Helena, the pretty, shy girl with Professor 
Hunt is his grandniece. Somebody said she is 
quite a violinist. Go and visit her a bit. She 
looks lost among those older people. Betty, 
hadn’t we better stop serving hot tea and have 
only the iced, it’s growing so warm? O Mar- 
jorie, there comes Cassandra again, as fluffy 
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and character of the men whom thenceforth he 
is to lead. 

How will he be treated after he comes into the 
officers’ mess? Exactly in accordance with the 
standards of himself and his new messmates. 

He will remember that in a naval life de- 
mocracy is ever striving to prevail; that these 
new messmates have all come through the lev- 
eling experience of Annapolis, where a boy’s 
pedigree or income counts for less than at any 
civil school in the country ; and the navy is but 
a larger school where these future admirals are 
still studying their fellows as well as their books. 

The chances are that his new messmates know 
all about him, and have already exchanged their 
estimates; but if not, they will soon take his 
measure, even as they took a classmate’s meas- 
ure at the navy school. 

To be sure, he will meet the snob, who has 
his own notions of what constitutes the gentle- 
man; but he does not have to spend his nights 
and days with him; he may never meet him 
at all, and if he does, he need not be judged 
by him. It is the great majority who will 
gage the newcomer. If he measures up to the 
standard, so will he be rated—and treated. 
It depends almost entirely on himself. 
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“WE'RE ALL QUITE PROUD OF YOU, AND OF YOUR HALCYON.” 


and sanctimonious as if the party was all in 
her honor. And Professor Ames abhors cats, 
and Mrs. Beverly says they give her influenza. 
She declares she has an attack every time she 
sees one. Catch her, and shut her into the 
umbrella closet, quick! Thank you, Mrs. At- 
terbury, you are more than kind to say that. 
Do you truly think that Haleyon has been a 
success—a real success? Y-yes, we’ve tried 
to make it come up to the mark. In some ways 
we ought to feel satisfied, Isuppose. But we’ve 
made a good many blunders, too. ‘A center of 
real service.’ Who said that, did you say? 
The president ?’’ Philippa’s face lighted. 
‘*He didn’t, really? He’s always so kind! 
He praises us for what we try to do; he doesn’t 
limit his approval to what we actually accom- 
plish.’” 

‘‘Perhaps that is true. Yet this time we all 
agree with him. You have done some very 
real and lasting things for College Hill, Phi- 
lippa. Don’t belittle them. We’re all quite 
proud of you, and of your Haleyon. And I, | 
for one, think you ought to know it!’’ 

With a quiet, gracious nod, Mrs. Atterbury | 
turned aside to make way for a group of 
arriving guests. Philippa greeted them, gaily | 
hospitable. As they drifted away, she drew a | 
long breath. 

“Tf Mrs. Atterbury thinks that Halcyon has | 
succeeded! She’s one of the most critical | 





faculty women in all College Hill. How dear 
of her to tell me what the president said, then 
add her own praise, as if she wanted to assure 
me twice over !’’ 

She looked up and down the long, bright 
rooms. Her face lighted. ‘They were all here, 
she thought, happily. Haleyon’s friends had 
rallied by scores to help the household celebrate 
on commencement day, their last day together. 

She glanced at the girls, her helpers. They 
were carrying off the reception very well, she 
reflected. How poised and serene Charlotte had 
grown! Poor, gawky Charlotte, who had en- 
tered Haleyon all bashfulness and elbows. 
How clear and soft Louise’s speaking voice 
had become! Louise adored Betty, heart and 
soul. Through daily intimacy, she had learned 
to lower her own high-keyed voice till it was 
almost as deep and musical as Betty’s own. 
How prettily gracious even the heedless Martha 
could be when once she set her mind to it! 
Philippa beamed at Martha, a rosy and cheer- 
ful martyr to her social duties, chattering vig- 
orously in the midst of a staid group. ‘“Though 
I do hope she isn’t warning them that the ice- 
cream may give out,’’ thought Philippa, with 
an inward qualm. ‘‘Betty has looked after 
that by this time. Betty looks after every- 
thing.’’ 

Her eyes turned to Betty, standing, fair and 
charming, beside two older guests. 

“Out of all the girls, Betty is the only one 
who hasn’t changed,’’ thought Philippa. ‘‘For 
Betty didn’t need to. She was always precisely 
what she ought to be, so quiet and considerate, 
so sensible, and—so 
dear !’’ 

Philippa’s eyes brimmed 
suddenly. It would be 
hard to give up Halcyon. 
But to think of having to 
give up Betty! 

‘*Phil, the nobility and 
gentry are beginning to 
drift out to the porches 
and the garden. Sha’n’t 
I bring you some tea? 
You must be tired, stand- 
ing so long.’’ 

‘‘Not one bit. But 
thank you, Carolina. Isn’t 
it going well? Don’t you 
think people are enjoying 
themselves ?’” 

‘** Deed they are! Can’t 
you tell that by the joyful 
noise of conversation? All 
except that serious-minded 
lady near the door. I’ll 
go over and cheer her 
solitary hour.’’ 

Carolina fluttered away. 
Philippa smiled. Caro- 
lina, who, six months ago, 
had owned no more in- 
stinct of hospitality than 
a butterfly! Perhaps Hal- 
eyon had proved its worth 
in more ways than she 
had dared to hope. 

It was almost dinner- 
time when the last guest 
departed. The girls hur- 
ried to make ready. 

“Girls, was there any 
mail this afternoon ?’’ 

‘‘One letter for you, 
Phil. I put it on your 
dresser. ’? 

Philippa opened her 
letter and read it by 
snatches while she dressed. 
It was from Aunt Lucy, 
a long home letter, full of 
pleasant, trifling messages. 
But on the last page came 
startling news: 

“Philippa, I have a 
beautiful surprise for you, 
and I have kept it for the last. Your friend, 
Betty Marchesson, wrote me a letter—such 
a sweet, pleasant letter, too! She says she 
is going abroad the first of July for three 
months. That will leave her old friend and 
housemother, Mrs. Carter, alone for the sum- 
mer. Mrs. Carter wants to open their cottage 
at Rafe’s Neck, and spend the summer there; 
but Betty fears she may find it very lonely. So 
she asks me if I will not come, ‘as a favor,’ 
and spend the entire summer with her. Think 
of it! 

“‘T can hardly believe it, Philippa. For the 
doctor has told me all the spring that I must 
have sea air; that nothing else would help me 
to regain my strength. I have tried to keep 
him from telling Jimmy, for I know that the 
boy must not spend another penny on me, the 
times are so hard. He never complains, and 
he is always cheerful. But I know. 

“Now, in the midst of my discouragement, 
here comes this generous thought for me. I 
can get well there, Philippa. I know I can. 
I feel better already, just for thinking of it. 
Now you, dear, must give yourself some rest 
and pleasure, too. Although Jimmy seems to 
want to have you here at home. He says he 
needs you —’’ 

Philippa put down the letter. 

‘Uncle Jimmy does need me. And he shall 
have me,’’ she said, swiftly. ‘‘If Aunt Lucy 





goes to the seashore, that means I can give 
every minute to Uncle Jimmy. I’ll go straight 
to camp and take over his books and letters. 
Besides, I can act as timekeeper, if he’ll let 
me. Then I’ll take along my guitar and my 
camera, and we’ll have a splendid jolly summer 
together. What won’t this trip East mean for 
Aunt Lucy! The blessed soul, she has longed 
to go back to her home country these twenty 
years. How Betty could ever guess that she 
needed —’’ 

A keen suspicion darted through her mind. 
Did Betty know ? 

She caught up the letter and ran to Betty’s 
room. 

‘Phil, that you?’’ Betty turned from the 
mirror. She saw the letter in Philippa’s hand. 
Her delicate face flushed, then took on a gaze 
of blankest innocence. 

‘*Yes, it’s Philippa. And this letter is from 
my Aunt Lucy.. Betty Marchesson, you—you 
angel! You’re a designing angel, though, I 
know that. Why did you do this? Own up!’’ 

‘Why did I do what? Invite your Aunt 
Lucy to my house?’’ Betty prinked on in 
peaceful unconcern. ‘‘Because I wanted her, 
that was why. I’ve decided on Norway for 
this summer, you know. My Mrs. Carter’s 
daughter, Miss Eva, will go and chaperon me. 
But Mrs. Carter thinks~she can’t stand the 
voyage. I knew that she and’your Aunt Lucy 
would be friends and cronies from the first hour. 
So, as a favor to both of us, I wrote and begged 
your aunt tocome. Of course you know, Phil, 
that I’d love to have you at Rafe’s Neck, too, 
though I’d still rather drag you over to Norway 
with me. Only you insisted that you wanted 
to spend the summer in camp with your uncle. 
Now that is all there is to it. Dear me, where 
did I put my pearl collar-pin?’’ 

Philippa’s eyes searched Betty’s face. 

‘Ts that really all? Goon, Betty. Tell me 
the truth.’’ 

“That’s absolutely all I can tell,’’ returned 
the unruffied Betty. ‘‘It’s a plain, unvarnished 
tale. I can think up some decorations, though, 
if you insist.’’ 

Philippa eyed her, unconvinced. 

*‘T suppose I must believe you, but you look 
too innocent. You look like Cassandra when 
she’d swallowed the last goldfish. ’’ 

‘‘That’s a nice, flattering comparison,’’ re- 
turned Betty, sweetly. She crossed the room 
and caught up two large sofa pillows. Betty’s 
good aim was proverbial. Even as Philippa 
wildly dodged the second missile, the dinner- 
gong rang. 

‘‘Nevertheless, I do believe you did it on 
purpose !’’ vowed Philippa, as they ran down- 
stairs. But Betty’s face never lost its unblink- 
ing calm. And Philippa’s last suspicion took 
flight. 

‘This is my very last day at Halcyon,” 
thought Philippa, as she awoke the next morn- 
ing. For a moment all the blue and golden 
June daybreak looked gray and forlorn. Then 
she thrust back the heartache of the thought 
and sprang up. 

‘Therefore it will bea wise plan to keep 
busy every minute. My own packing is done, 
but there’s plenty of mischief still for my idle 
hands to do. Half the girls are behindhand 
with theirs, so I can help them. Also there 
will be five hundred interruptions at the very 
least. I shall be grateful for every one, for I 
don’t want any chinks of time left to think in.’’ 

Her prophecy was fulfilled. Every minute 
was crowded to overflowing. As she sat on 
the floor, strapping Marjorie’s suit case, Louise 
came in, bringing a special-delivery letter. 

“From Uncle Jimmy!’’ Philippa jumped 
up. A queer, anxious thrill shook her. Aunt 
Lucy’s letter of yesterday had brought such 
happy news. Would this letter bring comfort, 
too? Or further worries instead ? 

Some instinct sent her to her own room to 
read the letter alone. 

Properly speaking, it was not a letter at all. 
Merely a frantic scrawl across two telegraph 
forms. 


Philippa, my luck has turned. Listen! I have 


sold the Chien Gris tract—a cash transaction, too, 
for twenty-four thousand, to a New York lawyer, 
who wants the land for a client, as a long-time 
investment. I can’t believe it. It swings me high 
and dry, out of all my debt on the new mill. It 
pays half the mortgage on the old mill, besides. 
So now that I see daylight ahead, you’re to pitch 
in and make all your plans for your senior year, 
for you shall have it, be sure of that—unless some 
new calamity happens overnight. 
As always, Uncle Jimmy. 

Philippa sat and stared rather dizzily round 
her dismantled room. It took her some minutes 
to grasp the full meaning of those rushing, eager 
words. 

“So Aunt Lucy’s summer is provided for, 
in the happiest possible way. And two-thirds 
of Uncle Jimmy’s worries are lifted right off 
his shoulders. And I can dare to plan for my 
year. No, I will not. I must not. Uncle 
Jimmy must put himself out of all debt first. 
I shall not let him spend this precious money 
on me, when he needs every dollar for the 
mills. But—oh, surely, I can dare hope, just 
a little bit! Perhaps some way will open, after 
-_” 

**Phil, can you answer a telephone call ?’’ 

Philippa ran obediently. 

‘Ts that you, Philippa?’’ It was the dean’s 
voice. ‘‘Can you tear yourself away from your 
packing, and come to my office for two minutes? 
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Your packing is all done? You forehanded 
child! Then I’ll look for you in five minutes.’’ 

The dean stood at the door of her office as 
Philippa raced up the steps. Had Philippa 
not been so rapt in her incredible thoughts, she 
would certainly have noticed the eager, ques- 
tioning look upon Mrs. Warren’s face. But so 
high in the clouds was she that it was only by 
a hard struggle that she collected her flying 
wits to listen. 

The dean studied her glowing face a moment 
without speaking. Her eyes were very kind. 
Yet she did not see Philippa. Instead, she 
saw Betty’s face, as Betty had stood before 
her a month ago, eager, pleading, pathetic. 
Again she heard Betty’s voice: 

*T understand. I can’t help Phil just with 
my money. The money is not the thing that 
counts. But if you’d only tell me how I can 
help Phil, in spite of my money!’’ 

‘**The problem of Betty,’ ’’ murmured the 
dean, under her breath. ‘‘Blessed be such 
problems, for they solve not only their own 
puzzles, but other people’s difficulties, too.’’ 

‘Well, Philippa, you look uncommonly cheer- 
ful for the last day of college. Have you any 
good news for me?’’ 

‘Everything is going well at Haleyon, Mrs. 
Warren, though it’s a bit distracting, with 
forty-six trunks being packed at once. But 
all things considered, it is surprisingly peace- 
ful.’”’ 

“T’m glad of that. But I was not asking 
as to Halcyon. I wanted to know whether 
you had any news of yourself for me. What 
about your plans for next year?’’ 

All the happiness dimmed in Philippa’s face. 
‘‘Next year will be spent in teaching, Mrs. 
Warren. At least, if I can get a position, and 
I’m sure that I can.’”’ 

“Are you quite certain that that will be 
necessary ?”” ; 

‘*Yes. While everything is—is going better 
at home than I had dared to hope for, yet I 
want to earn my senior year. Uncle Jimmy 
will give it to me if I’ll let him, but I’ve made 
up my mind to earn it for myself. That’s the 
only fair way.’’ 

‘“‘How would you like to earn it at College 
Hill?’’ 

‘‘Why, Mrs. Warren !’’ 

The dean leaned forward, her face alight. 

‘Philippa, I have great news for you. All 
through the year the president and the trustees 
have watched your work at Halcyon. ‘They 
have seen very little to criticize; they have 
found many, many things to approve. Sum- 
ming up your year, they agree that the idea of 
college homes for the girls has worked out 
admirably. Therefore they have decided to 
continue Halcyon as it stands, and to build and 
endow three new houses immediately. These 
new homes will be larger and rather more 
formal than Halcyon, so older and more experi- 
enced women will be called to take charge of 
them. But you, Philippa, have shown so 
much tact and judgment with Haleyon that we 
do not believe any one could improve upon 
your management. Therefore we have decided 
to ask you to come back to Halcyon and take 
the management next year. From now on, 
your position will be that of a real head, and 
you will receive, not only your living expenses, 
but a small salary besides.’’ 

There was a long silence. 

“Will you do this, Philippa ?’’ 

“Will I!” 

Philippa stood up, clutching rather shakily 
at the desk. Her round face turned white and 
red by turns. She began a sentence; it stopped 
abruptly, somewhere between a sob and a 
giggle. 

‘“‘If—if I ever do wake up and realize this, 
Mrs. Warren, I’ll try to thank you. But I 
can’t believe it. Are you quite sure that I’m 
not making up all this glorious news? That 
it’s not just a dream ?’’ 

“‘l’m very sure indeed, Philippa. In fact, 
I have been sure of this for weeks, and I have 
longed to tell you. Only I had to wait until 
the trustees made all their final plans.’’ 

‘‘And now that you have told me, may I— 
may I go and tell Betty? Just Betty, alone. 
For she’ll be so glad for me. Please !’’ 

The dean bit her lip. Go and tell Betty, 
indeed! Betty, whose lavish and far-sighted 
generosity had enabled the trustees to begin 
upon the new houses without the years of 
delay that they had anticipated! Betty, whose 
secret endowment of Haleyon had made the 
salary for Philippa a possibility ! 

“Yes, go straight and tell Betty. Nobody 
else will be quite so glad for you. But one 
word more, Philippa. We, the trustees and 
myself, are more than satisfied with your year 
at Haleyon. Tell me, do you feel satisfied, too? 
Has the experiment repaid you, as well as the 
rest of us? Have all the cares and worries 
and vexations been worth while?’’ 

“Yes. The year has paid me ten times over, 
in experience alone.’’ Philippa’s eyes began 
to dance. ‘‘Consider, Mrs. Warren. In this 
one short year Halcyon has lived through more 
than many a household endures in half a cen- 
tury. For we have had not only all the normal, 
expected things, but also one burglar, two 
fires, four celebrities, thirty-seven visiting rela- 
tives, eleven receptions, twenty-two birthday 
parties, a wedding, one epidemic of private 
theatricals and one of philanthropy. Just to 





have lived through all that, and survived it, 
makes me feel that Halcyon was not built in 
vain! 

‘‘But seriously, Mrs. Warren,’? — Philippa 
became sober,—‘‘Halcyon’s success isn’t one 
bit my own affair. I don’t deserve a word of 
credit. Notasyllable. It isall the other girls’ 
doing, every inch of it. For they’ve helped me 
every day and hour, they’ve worked for ‘Hal- 
cyon’s good straight through. They’ve all been 
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OU’RE sure it’s 

safe, are ye?’”’ said 

Nicholson, looking 
dubiously at the dangerous 
load; and Carl answered, 
with some impatience: 

‘Safe? Of course it isn’t safe. 
But it’s as safe as anybody can make it.’ 

Nicholson cast a sour glance at him, but sat 
down and took the reins. The team of big 
horses tugged, and at the first jolt of the wagon 
a deep, angry hum arose from the cargo. 

There were thirty hives of bees on the 
wagon, tiered up three high and enclosed by a 
rack. It was September, and they were being 
hauled in from the ‘‘out-apiary’’ to be wintered 
in Nicholson’s cellar, ten miles away. 

The bees had belonged to Carl Gregory’s 
father, who had died suddenly the winter 
before, leaving Carl the chief support of the 
family. The only assets were the half-cleared 
farm in northern On- 
tario, with a heavy 
mortgage on it, and 
twenty colonies of 
bees. 

Nicholson, who held 
the mortgage, had 
agreed to take over the 
bees in lieu of cash 
payments for that 
year. Carl was to work 
them for him, and was 
to receive one-third the 
honey and all the in- 
crease by swarming. 

There were ten 
swarms that summer, 
and Carl congratulated 
himself on having an 
excellent beginning of 
an apiary of his own. 
But at the last moment 
Nicholson repudiated 
that part of the bar- 
gain. 

He claimed all the 
bees, and refused even 
to sell for less than six 
dollars a colony. The 
agreement had been 
oral, without witness, 
and Carl had no means 
of redress. 

If he had known it 
in advance he would 
never have helped to 
prepare the bees for 
hauling, and now he sat sullenly on the back 
of the load, boiling with disappointment and 
helpless fury. His duty was to watch the hives, 
but he felt that he would not have cared if the 
whole outfit had smashed into a heap of wood 
and wax. 

Hauling bees any great distance is usually 
ticklish work. It is hard to close the hives bee- 
tight and to supply ventilation at the same 
time, and the least error usually means escaping 
bees, stung horses, a runaway, and probably a 
wreck 
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CARL WAS 


They had a rough road at first, a mere log- 
ging trail, and at every jolt of the wagon the 
buzz of the million or so imprisoned bees in- 
creased in shrill crescendo. They could be seen 
packed in masses against the wire gauze, look- 
ing for a way out. 

Every hive was a caldron of boiling fury; 
but the packing had been carefully done, and 
the only real danger was that the load might 
shift, and wrench one of the hives enough to 
open a crevice. 

Presently they turned out upon the public 
highway, and here things went more smoothly 
and a little faster, although the road was rough 
and rutted and strewn with great stones. 

The horses went on at a slow walk. The 
wagon swayed and jounced, and suddenly, with- 
out any warning, something struck Carl’s face 
a sharp blow, and he felt a burning, excruciating 
prick. 

Almost at the same moment Nicholson 
ducked, ejaculated, and fought at the air. 

‘‘Where’d that bee come from?’’ he yelled. 
‘*They’re gettin’ out. Smoke ’em down, can’t 
ye?”’ 

Another vicious insect rapped down on Carl’s 
hand, stinging the instant it touched. A thin 
stream of the yellow honey-gatherers was leaking 
up from among the boxes, and Carl jumped to 
the startled conclusion that the bottom board 
of one of the hives on the lower tier must have 
shifted. He snatched up the smoker. It had 














so kind and just and jolly and dear! It is the | 
Haleyonites that have made Halcyon, not I. 
If just you had more Halcyonites to work with | 
you could accomplish anything. Now may I 
run and tell Betty? Good-by!’’ 

The dean stood looking after her as she sped 
rapturously away, racing up the long, steep 
hill as if on wings. ‘‘Or, rather, if we only 
had more Philippas!’’ said the dean. 


THE END. | 
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gone out. He struck match 
after match to relight it, 
and was stung three or | 
four times more. The 
team had been plodding 
on undisturbed, but as he 
began to puff the smoke down | 
into the load, one of the horses suddenly started | 
violently and plunged sidewise. 

‘*You’d better unhitch and get the horses 
away !’’ Carl called. ‘“Then you can unload 
and see what’s wrong.’’ 

But it was too late. Where one bee has 
stung, a dozen will sting, attracted by the odor | 
of the poison. For a moment Nicholson held | 
in the terrified team by main strength, and then 
they bolted. 

The rush left the cloud of bees behind for an | 
instant. Carl was nearly flung from his perch ; 
the farmer’s hat went flying behind, but before 
many seconds he had accumulated a sort of halo 
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Carl could see knots of brown bees clinging to 
| their hides. 
His own face and hands were spotted with 


| crushed bees; and he had been stung so often 


that, hardened as he was, he began to feel a 
deadly nausea at the pit of his stomach, and 
one eye appeared to be closing. 

The boy flung himself heavily back on the 
lines again. It was of no use. There was 
nothing for it but to let the animals wear 
themselves out. If he could keep the wagon 
from capsizing for a few minutes more the 
load might be saved. 

In a cloud of dust, flying gravel and bees, 
they tore along the rutted road. Fortunately 
they had met no other vehicle, for the wide 
wagon -rack would not have given passing 
room. And then, with heartfelt joy, Carl 
caught sight of the Hawk River bridge before 
him. 


Beyond the river lay a steep hill. The team 


|could never run at much speed up that slope. 


He would be able to stop them. Victory was 
within reach if he could steer them safely over 
| the bridge. 

Before he had time to think of it they were 
rattling up the approach to the bridge, a long 
wooden structure four or five feet above the 
stream. 

Carl wound the reins round his wrists, 


| settled himself back in his seat—and then the 


hair almost rose on his head with the shock of 
what he saw. 

Coming upon the other end of the bridge was 

a covered buggy, containing two women, Their 

horse, terrified at the enormous resounding run- 

away coming down upon him, had balked, 

and was plunging and kicking. Out of their 

wits with fright, the women were standing 

up in the buggy, ply- 

ing the whip and 








HURLED INTO THE AIR AS THE TEAM PLUNGED DOWN 


INTO THE RIVER. 


of mad, stinging bees round his head. Carl 
knew better than to fight at the insects. He 
was inured to stings, and he let them sting, 
while he puffed smoke down among the hives, 
and tried desperately to hold on to the flying 
wagon. In the crisis he forgot his wrath; he 
Was as anxious to save the bees as Nicholson 
himself. 

The farmer was working heroically to bring 
the maddened horses under control, but the 
animals could now no more be managed than 
the flying bees. There is nothing that so drives 
to utter, reckless desperation as multiplied bee- 
stings. 

‘‘Hold them in! 
shouted. 

But the farmer, with a yell of exasperation 
and despair, dropped the reins, brushed fran- 
tically at his head, and jumped from the load. 
Carl had a glimpse of him rolling over and over 
as he alighted. 

Carl himself had been strongly tempted to 
jump. They were not his bees, after all—so it 
seemed. But the farmer’s defeat brought him 
to a sudden determination. He would show 
this skinflint who had robbed him what he 
could do, and he scrambled over the sliding 
hives to the driver’s seat. 

Luckily, the reins had not fallen overboard. 
He gathered them up and swung back with all 
his strength and weight, but it had no effect on 
the terrified animals. 

The horses tore on at undiminished speed; 
the best he could do was to keep them in the 
middle of the road. The wagon pitched like a 
ship on a stormy sea, crashing over the small 
rocks that strewed the road. A hive fell off 
and smashed, smoking up in an instant cloud 
of bees. 

Carl expected the horses to tire, and nothing 
but the concentrated agony of so many stings 
could have driven even that powerful team to 
run so far with that heavy load. But they 
were whipped continuously by the insects. 


They can’t run far!’’ Carl 





Vip eee screaming. 

Car! was on the 
bridge before he real- 
ized the inevitable 
wreck. His wagon 
was too wide to pass 
them. Disaster was 
certain, and one wreck 
was better than two. 

Standing up, he 
swung the horses 
round with a terrific 
effort, a strain of every 
ounce of weight and 
nerve on the off rein. 
The off horse reared 
as it swerved, and 
was thrown violently 
against the bridge rail- 
ing, and the team 
crashed through—the 
wagon after it. Carl 
was hurled into the air 
as the team plunged 
down into the river. 

Carl went under in 
the midst of a cata- 
clysmic splashing and 
uproar, came up and 
touched bottom, find- 
ing the water not quite 
shoulder-deep. As he 
gasped for breath, the 
horses struggled to 
their feet also, tore 
themselves loose from the wagon, which had 
fallen on its side, and splashed out to the 
other bank. Here a fence brought them up, 
and they stood trembling, their energy quite 
subdued. 

Carl found himself in the midst of a floating 
mass of hives, frames, supers, and all sorts of 
bee apparatus. The hives had not burst, how- 
ever, and as he realized this, he set himself 
hurriedly to steer them ashore. As he landed 
them, he set them up on a slant to let the 
water drain out, and as bees do not drown 
easily, there was no reason why they should 
be damaged at all. 

One of the hives proved to be split open, and 
one bottom-board was missing. This last was 
probably the one that had caused the trouble, 
for most of its bees were missing, also. The 
insects that still clung to the combs were a 
soaked, feebly crawling mass, and in fact there 
was no danger of any more stinging from those 
bees for the present. 

A quantity of débris had floated farther down 
the stream, and Carl was about to wade after 
it, when he heard the heavy trampling of 
weary, running feet. He climbed to the top 
of the bank, perceived Nicholson coming, hat- 
less, at an exhausted dog-trot down the road, 
and advanced to meet him. 

** Whole — thing — smashed ?’’ the farmer 
panted. ‘‘Why didn’t—you jump?’’ 

Carl pointed somewhat maliciously to the 
still floating wreckage and the broken bridge. 
The salvaged hives were out of sight, down at 
the edge of the water. 

‘‘What’ll you take for your bees now?’’ he 
said. 

‘TI believe you let ’em out yourself!’’ the 
farmer groaned. ‘‘I’d sell ’em for a quarter. 
Wish’t I’d never seen ’em.’’ 

Carl grinned. 

‘‘Here’s your quarter,’’ he said. ‘‘But I 
won’t rob you. I’ll just take the ten swarms 
that belong to me.’’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


ROF. KARL HARRIES of the University 

of Kiel has discovered after years of exper- 
iment that rubber is dimethylenjalooctadien. 
It certainly smells like that when a piece of it 
gets on a hot stove. 


Been usual postal deficit is certain to be 
largely reduced for the fiscal year which 
will end next month. It may even be wholly 
wiped out. This is the result of increased 
receipts and large economies. 


RESUMABLY intelligent men are reported 

in the papers as devoting their energies to 
the task of keeping a cigar alight as long as 
possible, and one man proudly boasts of having 
wasted an hour and a half in doing so. 


ESTON has proved that so long as the 
walking is good no one need postpone 
his trip across the continent. It now remains 
for some one to prove that so long as the swim- 
ming is good: the impecunious may take a trip 
to Europe. But that is not so easy. 
LEARNED judge has lately ruled that if 
a man does not give his wife the money 
she needs, she is justified in ‘‘going through’’ 
his pockets, and even in getting her brother to 
hold him while she does so. Yet the suffra- 
gists insist that the law discriminates against 
women. - 
HE northernmost grave of all the number- 
less graves of earth is the last resting-place 
of Prof. Ross G. Marvin, who lost his life 
while a member of the Peary expedition. A 
tablet in his memory was dedicated at Cornell 
University last month, and Commander Peary 
was the principal speaker. 
T IS no longer necessary, if we are to believe 
the statistics of a writer in the Century 
Magazine, for a college man to apologize for 
studying the Bible. That book has been coming 
into its own in many of the institutions for 
higher education, as is testified by the voluntary 
classes for its study. This is good news, but 
it is a pity that it should have to be news. 


T WILL surprise some people to learn that 
the United States is to-day guarding over 
two hundred and fifty prisoners of war. They 
are the survivors of a band of Geronimo’s 
Apaches, who were placed under armed guar- 
dianship twenty-three years ago. The govern- 
ment has been keeping them, in order to prevent 
overflows of spirit similar to those which distin- 
guished their captain. The last skirmish in the 
last Indian War took place as long ago as 1898. 
hw coming of Memorial day always renews 
the discussion as to how the flag should fly. 
President Harrison held that it should be dis- 
played at the top of the staff all day. The 
army regulations, on the other hand, require 
the flag to fly at half-staff from sunrise to noon, 
and at the peak from that time to sunset. In 
some places, again, it is kept at shalf-staff all 
day, although there is no good authority for 
this practise. Since uniformity is desirable, 
the army plan is, on the whole, the best. 
EOPLE are frequently heard to say that 
they do not envy this or that rich man his 
great wealth. President Taft, however, in a 
speech the other day, frankly declared that he 
envied a certain millionaire, whom he named, 
on account of the opportunity given him by his 
wealth to do good for his fellow men. Such 
use of a fortune brings a happiness which is to 
be envied, —if envy is ever justified, —but people 
of slender means may gain the same happiness 
by a proper use of their daily opportunities. 
TOTAL of twenty-eight statues and public 
memorials to women have been erected in 
this country, according to a writer who recently 
made an investigation. It is said that more 
honors of this kind have been paid to women 
in the United States than in any other country 
in the world. In the list are Indian women, 
heroines of pioneer days, nurses in war and 
pestilence, writers, teachers, scientists and 
others who have rendered distinguished service 
for the welfare of the race. It is an eloquent 
evidence of the place of woman in American 
life, although, of course, many as worthy as 
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OT all the warrior-dead who sleep in unmarked graves lie on the 
battle-grounds of the Civil War. 
sacrifice and patriotism which that memorable conflict engendered came 
to flower on those fields. The sea, as well as the soil, was reddened by 
the blood of heroes. The sailor, as well as the soldier, deserved well of 
his country. The most recent, and one of the most beautiful, of the tender . 
symbolisms that have grown up about Memorial day is that which The 
Companion’s cover suggests. In memory of the men who served gallantly 
in the chips of war; in memory especially of those who found their last 
resting-place on the floor of the tossing sea, it is fitting that the waves be 
garlanded on Memorial day and the ocean be strewn with the blossoms 
of an affectionate remembrance. 





Not all the splendid courage and 


the twenty-eight in question are without public 
monuments of bronze or marble to their memory. 
en it pay? was frequently asked when 

the government began its irrigation work 
in the West. This question can now be an- 
swered in the affirmative, for the farmers who 
took irrigated land on the agreement to reim- 
burse the government at the rate of so much 
an acre for water rights have nearly all made 
the payments due on April 1st. On the North 
Platte project in Wyoming and Nebraska, more 
than one-half of the farmers made their pay- 
ments last December, although they had not yet 
become due. 
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SONG OF THE WOOD-THRUSH. 


All the notes of the forest throng, 
Flute, reed and string, are in his song. 
- Edward Rowland Sill. 


THE DEAD KING. 


DWARD VII was unusual among kings in 

that he was a statesman of a high order. 

He had uncommon qualities of mind and 
character. If he had not been so gifted he 
would have come to the throne, after his long 
period of waiting, with purposes weakened and 
intellect incapable of grappling with the prob- 
lems that confronted him. It was common in 
the last years of Queen Victoria’s reign for 
men to bewail the fact that Edward had been 
compelled to remain Prince of Wales so long. 
‘*Hfe might have made a good king if he had 
ascended the throne when he was forty,’’ is 
the way it was ordinarily put. 

Edward was not quite sixty when his mother 
died. It was not long after he became king 
that he demonstrated that for more than forty 
years he had kept before his mind the destiny 
which awaited him, and had not allowed his 
purposes to falter or his abilities to rust in idle- 
ness. 

To wait till sixty before undertaking great 
responsibilities, and then to bear them not only 
with credit but with distinction, is a great 
achievement. And Edward was a great king. 
He found Berlin the diplomatic capital of 
Europe, and in less than nine years he succeeded 
in placing Great Britain on such friendly and 
intimate relations with the powers that the 
views of the London court were treated with 
as great respect as those of Berlin, and the 
supremacy of the Kaiser ceased. The diplomacy 
of Edward was directed toward the preservation 
of the world’s peace through kindly feelings 
among the nations. It was said by a French 
statesman that he would be known in history 
as ‘‘Edward the Peacemaker,’’ but he did not 
have to wait for the verdict of the future. His 
contemporaries recognized his notable deeds. 


A LAWYER’S HIGHEST AMBITION. 


RESIDENT TAFT is one of a very few 
p lawyers who have declined to sit on the 

Supreme Court bench when the opportu- 
nity was offered. He desired to complete the 
work on which he was engaged in the Philip- 
pines, and did not think he ought to leave it 
undone even to gratify what is universally 
regarded as the highest ambition of a lawyer. 

A few other lawyers, for reasons which they 
deemed sufficient, have declined the honor, but 
usually the offer is made confidentially, and 
the fact that it was made and declined does not 
become known until long afterward, if ever. 

It is not the salary which attracts lawyers to 
this great court, for the salary is but a frac- 
tion of the professional income of the ablest 
lawyers. The attraction is the privilege of sit- 
ting in the highest court in the land, and in 
what is admittedly the greatest judicial tribunal 
in any land. Under the Constitution, the 
American Supreme Court enjoys powers un- 
surpassed and hardly equaled by those of any 
other civilized court. Its.decisions mark out 
the line on which the country shall develop, 
because upon it rests the duty of interpreting 
the Constitution. The whole system of inter- 
state commerce laws and the great expenditures 
for internal improvements rest upon the author- 
ity of decisions by this court, and even now 
the court is considering questions upon the 
answer to which depends the fate of the organ- 
ization of great industries. 

In view of the enormous power of the tribunal 
and of the opportunity which it offers to a man 



















interested in the orderly and righteous develop- 
ment of his country, it is not surprising that a 
lawyer so widely popular with the voters as 
Governor Hughes of New York should be will- 
ing to leave the realm of partizan political 
activity to enter that court where all partizan- 
ship disappears, and where nine upright men 
strive to conserve the institutions given to us by 
the fathers of the republic. 


BAD DAYS. 
The joyless days of life were born 
The joyful ones to bring. fayin Arnold. 
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THE UNEMPLOYED. 


NE of the world’s great problems has 

been, is, and probably always will be, 

what to do with the unemployed, how 
to change their condition, in what way to 
ameliorate their situation. A great subdivision 
of this question, although usually unrecognized, 
becomes purely mental; it relates to people in 
theoretically comfortable circumstances, and 
applies rather to women than to men. 

George Eliot, with her clarity of vision, has 
written in one novel that “a loving woman’s 
world lies within the four walls of her own 
house,’’ and that the round of daily tasks pre- 
vents any notice of the outside gloomy wetness ; 
in another, ‘‘You’ll never be low when you’ve 
got a dairy.’’ 

But to-day life is less primitive; moreover, 
fate has not bestowed these domestic strong- 
holds on every woman. There are, also, effi- 
eient souls who can finish allotted tasks and yet 
long for more worlds to conquer. 

Again, wealth steps in and lengthens the long 
days. There exist, indeed, those fortunate 
individuals who, with limitless millions at their 
command and all eternity before them, would 
yet crowd their days with pleasure and inter- 
est. But that the many feel idleness a danger 
is shown by the numberless organizations 
banded against its power. 

On the army of the unemployed prey discon- 
tent, ennui, boredom, all three kindred terms 
which mean only the inability to draw joy out 
of life by means of one’s own spirit. The old 
verse might be revised, and read, “Satan finds 
some mischief still for idlé minds to do,’’ but 
the real bulwark of one’s ‘‘unconquerable soul’’ 
should be built, not without, but within. 
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COLLEGE FRATERNITIES. 


UNIVERSITY president recently warned 
the fraternity men of his institution that 
they must look to their scholarship stand- 

ing. As a result of the examinations more 
fraternity men than non-fraternity men, in pro- 
portion to the total number, had been dropped 
from the university. 

The warning attracted special attention from 
the fact that attacks, even mild ones, are now 
seldom made against the Greek-letter fraternity 
system which has been developed in the Amer- 
ican college. Occasionally there is an isolated 
instance, usually at a large university rather 
than at a small college, which leads the outside 
public to hasty condemnation and unwise gen- 
eralization. ‘Then there has been an injudicious 
imitation of the fraternity system by the young 
people of the secondary schools. 

But on the whole, the fraternities have amply 
justified their existence, and have become a 
feature of undergraduate life which neither 
college authorities, alumni nor students would 
think of abolishing. If they have not always 
adhered strictly to their early ideals of scholar- 
ship, it is true, on the other hand, that they 
have not fostered the evils which many feared 
would thrive under the cloak of secrecy which 
they assumed. The fraternity helps the college, 
far more often than it hinders it, in developing 
its raw material and in bringing out the best 
that is in its students. The loyalty of its 
alumni is a good assurance of its beneficial 
influence at the age when character is formed. 

Twenty-five years ago there came to the presi- 
dency of a small New England college a non- 
fraternity man whose undergraduate life at a 
large university had prejudiced him against the 
fraternity system. His experiences and obser- 
vations during the twenty-five years were 
summed up in the words with which he closed 
a recent paper upon the subject: ‘‘The frater- 
nities have slight possibilities of evil; but 
accomplish an overwhelming preponderance of 
good.’? 
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LOCKJAW. 


OST of the deaths from Fourth-of-July 

accidents are due to tetanus, or lockjaw. 

A toy pistol or a firecracker wounds a 

boy’s hand. Frequently the hand is dirty, and 

the dirt, laden with the germs of tetanus, is 
driven into the flesh. 

Tetanus owes its origin to a microbe which 
enters the circulatory system through a wound. 
In former times a wound made by a rusty nail 
was greatly dreaded because of the frequency 
with which lockjaw resulted. Such wounds 
are quite as dangerous now as they were in 
other days, but not because the nail is rusty. 
Rust alone has nothing to do with the disease. 

One of the breeding-places of the tetanus 
germ is the intestines of domestic animals, 





especially the horse. The city streets, the vil- 
lage and country roads and pasture-lands are, 
therefore, always infected. 

The wounds from which lockjaw results are 
most commonly on the face, hands or feet, 
because these parts are exposed; but they may 
be anywhere. In the case of children playing, 
the hands and feet are more likely to get dirty 
than other parts of the body. -Moreover, the 
tissues are hard and compact, and so are tena- 
cious in retaining germs carried into the flesh 
by a wound which punctures or lacerates. 

It is also significant that most cases of lock- 
jaw result from slight, apparently unimportant 
wounds. The reason is that they are neglected, 
whereas serious injuries receive attention by a 
physician and are properly cleansed. 

Unless treated by the modern anti-toxin 
method, tetanus is fatal in the majority of 
cases, and even when that treatment is applied, 
promptness is of great importance. Best of all 
is the preventive application of the remedy. 
This should be sought in the case of any wound 
to hands, face or feet, no matter how slight, if 
the wound is of such a kind that surface dirt 
may have been driven into the flesh. 
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BARGAIN - HUNTING. 


HERE is a singular fascination about the 
T ‘‘bargain.’’ The habit of hunting it not 

infrequently becomes an obsession, an 
actual disease. Women are no doubt the great- 
est sufferers, but neither sex and no age what- 
ever is immune. 

To get ‘‘something for nothing,’’ or at least, 
for as near nothing as possible, is the ambition 
of millions of otherwise sane and honest Amer- 
icans. Let any department store phrase its 
advertisements with sufficient skill,—dangle 
the right sort of bait under its customers’ noses, 
—and the police have to be called in to keep 
order. There is plenty of trade to be had by 
the man who will sell things cheaply—if only 
he does not admit that the goods are cheap. 

No one need be surprised that bargain pur- 
chases rarely give satisfaction. One who buys 
for no other reason than a low price cannot 
complain if he is cheated. The old maxim of 
Roman law, ‘‘ Caveat emptor,’’ — Let the 
buyer beware,—still holds good. Use common 
sense and do not believe in impossibilities. 

It occasionally happens that circumstances 
make it possible for trustworthy goods to be 
sold somewhat below the usual price. If one 
has taken the pains to learn how to tell genuine 
worsted or silk or linen from the inferior arti- 
cle, he can sometimes find that elusive thing, a 
real bargain. Otherwise he had better not try. 

All-wool clothes are certainly not sold for less 
than the cost of an equal weight of scoured 
wool. All-silk dresses cannot be bought for 
less than mercerized cotton is worth. ‘‘All 
linen’? which costs less than half the standard 
price is sure to be a fraud. If every one would 
remember these self-evident truths on bargain 
day, there would not be so much complaint 
about the adulteration of fabrics. 
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OTHING seems more rigid than the crust of 

the earth, but scientific men tell us that it 
bends and buckles appreciably under the pull of 
the heavenly bodies. Careful observation has 
also shown that the shores on opposite sides of a 
tidal basin approach each other at high tide. The 
weight of water in the Irish Sea, for instance, is so 
much greater at that time that the bed sinks a 


trifle, and consequently pulls the Irish and English - 


coasts nearer together. The buildings of Liver- 
pool and Dublin may be fancied as bowing to each 
other across the channel, the deflection from per- 
pendicular being about one inch for every sixteen 
miles. It has been shown, too, that ordinary 
valleys widen under the heat of the sun, and con- 
tract again at night. We live not on a rigid, but 
an elastic globe. = 

ONSIDERABLE uneasiness has been mani- 

fested by medical men over the spread of the 
bubonic plague eastward from San Francisco, 
where it started in this country. As is now well 
known, the commonest means by which the dis- 
ease is carried is the fleas which infest rats. A 
vigorous warfare has been waged upon the rats 
by the health authorities, but it was not begun 
early enough. From the rats the disease has 
passed to the ground-squirrels common in Cali- 
fornia, and has thus gone from city to country. 
The cost of stamping it out will now be great, and 
will demand the most energetic and unremitting 
efforts. 


EGULAR air-ship service at Munich, Bavaria, — 


is advertised to begin May 15th, and continue 
until September. It will be the first “line” of this 
kind to be operated, and the results will be watched 
with interest. A dirigible Zeppelin will be the air- 
craft used. The rates are based on time rather 
than distance, and they make it seem improbable 
that air routes will soon supplant trolley-lines in 
popularity. For instance, a short journey of three 
hours will cost the passenger fifty-five dollars, and 
a ticket for an all-day voyage into the Bavarian 
highlands or to Oberammergau cannot be pur- 
chased for less than one hundred and thirty-seven 
dollars. = 

EW YORK now leads the cities of the world 

in its foreign shipping, but it is the only United 
States port in the first dozen. London, which has 
held first rank for generations, not only loses the 
lead to the American metropolis, but is crowded 
into third place by Antwerp. Next in order stand 
Hamburg, Hongkong, Liverpool, Montevideo, 
Marseilles, Singapore, Cardiff, Kobe, Genoa and 
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Buenos Aires. It is noteworthy that two South 
American cities are now among the leaders. The 
progress of Japan is indicated by the appearance 
in the list of Kobe, its chief port, which now has 
a foreign commerce almost half as large as that 
of New York, although not a building was erected 
where the city stands until years after Commodore 
Perry opened Japan to the commerce of the world. 
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BUSINESS AND OMAR. 


LIVE WESTERN arranged her notes, put 

her paper in the typewriter, and then opened 
a drawer at her side. Within the drawer was a 
copy of the “Rubaiyat,” also open. 

The notes this morning were easy ones. She 
knew the stereotyped forms, so that only a corner 
of her brain concerned itself with them—the rest 
was busy with the Persian poet. It made rathera 
curious jumble. 

“Dear Sir. Your favor of the fourteenth re- 
ceived this morning. In reply to your questions 
concerning —”’ 

A Moment’s Halt—a momentary taste 
Of BEING from the Well amid the Waste — 

The double task was so absorbing that she did 
not hear Mr. Wells’s step until it halted beside her. 
His keen eyes noted both open book and flying 
fingers, but he passed on without speaking. Olive, 
after a momentary flash of dismay, was rather 
glad. He would realize now that she was different 
from the other stenographers. Fancy Lilly Crane 
reading Omar! If she heard the name she would 
probably think that it was some new kind of per- 
fumery! When Mr. Wells’s bell rang for her an 
hour later, she easily assured herself that it was 
nothing except some special dictation. 

Mr. Wells, however, had neither letters nor 
memoranda in his hand. 

“Miss Western,” he asked, “‘are you dissatisfied 
with the terms of your engagement?” 

“Why, no, sir,” Olive stammered, perplexed by 
the question. Did it mean a raise of pay? 

“According to those terms, your time was to be 
ours from nine until five, six days in the week.” 

“Yes, sir,” the girl replied. , 

“Do you think you are fulfilling your part of the 
contract honorably?” 

“J—don’t understand,” Olive faltered. 

“I think you do. We engage all your time 
within those hours, except your hour for luncheon. 
We do not expect our employés to engage in any 
other occupation unless there happens to be no 
work on hand. It makes no difference whether 
the book is Shakespeare or the latest novel—the 
principle is the same.” 

“Hasn’t my work been satisfactory?” Olive 
asked. 

“‘Fairly—fully up to the average; which proves 
that you would do better than the average if you 
were honest. By trying te do your work here and 
at the same time do something else which, how- 
ever commendable at another time and place, is 
wholly out of place in the office, you wrong both 
your employer and yourself; your employer be- 
cause you do not give him your best work, yourself 
because you are at the same time weakening your 
sense of business honor and cheating yourself of 
advancement you might otherwise win. Iam sure 
you have not fairly realized the matter, and only 
need to have your attention called to it. That is 
all, Miss Western. Good afternoon.” 

Olive found herself in the corridor with one ugly 
word ringing in her ears—dishonest! She was 
very angry, yet beneath the anger was a voice she 
could not silence. Had not the charge been a 
true one? 
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MOTHER SILVER’S SPECTACLES. 


HEN Mrs. Silver stopped one day to think 

about herself, she found that she was past 
the age at which most people begin to wear 
glasses. Her husband had put them on long 
before. It was a wonder she had not realized 
sooner how much she needed them. 

A few evenings later she beamed upon her 
family at dinner-time through a brand-new pair 
of spectacles. ‘Now this is like living!” she ex- 
claimed. “To think that there’s a beautiful pat- 
tern in the parlor wall-paper and I never knew it 
till today! Do you hear, father? That paper’s 
been on the wall three years—and I thought ’twas 
a plain tan color. And for pity’s sake, what’s 
this? A new table-cloth?”’ 

“Mother, you’re joking!” the grown-up daughter 
protested. “You know when I got this table- 
cloth, and all about it.” 

“I never saw that rosebud design till this 
minute,” Mrs. Silver declared. ‘It’s lovely, too. 
Why, I feel as if I had a lot of splendid new 
things.” 

Just then something called her from the table, 
and while she was gone her husband said, mu- 
singly: 

“Your mother’s just the opposite from my Aunt 
Cornelia when she first put on glasses. Uncle 
Robin brought ’em home from town one day,—he 
thought maybe she was beginning to need them,— 
and the first thing she did after she got ’em on was 
to take-one of the children by the shoulders and 
Say, ‘Mercy! I didn’t know you had freckles!’ ” 

“But that’s just like mother—not the opposite,” 
small Tim demurred. 

“No; the difference is that my Aunt Cornelia 
discovered freckles, and dust in corners, and 
grease-spots, and everything bad, until life wasn’t 
worth living for the rest of the family.” 

“I never thought of that,” said the grown-up 
daughter. _ “Mother must be discovering unpleas- 
ant things, too. She hasn’t spoken of one but, if 
her eyesight has been affected ever since we put 
that paper on the parlor, just think —” 

“Just think!” Her father took up the words 
playfully. “Think of the lines and changes in my 
face alone that she hasn’t known were there! But 
you won’t catch her speaking of them. That isn’t 
your mother’s way.” 

“Let’s make her tell if father’s face does look 
any different to her,” some one proposed, just as 
Mrs. Silver, quite unconscious that she was the 
subject of discussion, came back to the table. 

Everybody was looking at her as she sat down 





and met her husband’s eyes. Suddenly she leaned 
a little forward and studied his face intently, with 
an expression that was tender, loving, sorry—all 
in one. 

“Caught!” said one of the boys under his breath. 
“What have you just found out about father’s 
face, momsie? Tell us.” 

“H’m! What’s that?” Mrs. Silver temporized, 
looking actually guilty. 

“Go ahead and tell ’em, mother,” Mr. Silver 
coaxed. “I sha’n’t mind.” 

“Mind!” There was a volume in the one word 
as she spoke it. Then she took off the wonderful 
glasses and wiped a little dew from them before 
she answered, glancing round the circle, “You 
don’t know, children, what it means to me to see 
your father’s smile again, across the table, as 
plain as ever. I was thinking, when I looked at 
him, how many of ’em I’d missed.” 


THE “AMENDE HONORABLE.” 


IOVANNI GRASSO, a Sicilian actor of un- 

usual dramatic energy, is the hero of a pecul- 
iar story, says the Florence correspondent of the 
London £apress. He was playing one of his 
fiercest parts, where he had to stab his enemy with 
a dagger. Suddenly, in the heat of his passion, 
Grasso let the weapon slip out of his hand. It 
alighted in the pit on a man’s head, cutting it 
slightly. 

An indignant member of the audience flung the 
knife back to the stage, where it was yoyo 
caught by Grasso. Raising it aloft in his hand, 
and as if it were accursed, Grasso smashed it in 
two, and then stam upon it. 

Then, with a swift bound, Grasso was in the pit 
beside the injured man. The next minute he had 
climbed back to the boards, with the victim in his 
arms. 

After settling him in a chair, Grasso threw him- 
self on his knees and began a long entreaty for 
forgiveness. This was rapidly granted by the 
much embarrassed play oer, who on his side 
begged to be allowed to return to his seat. 

ut this was not to be until Grasso, weeping 
copiously, had bestowed no fewer than fifty re- 
sounding kisses on the man’s blushing cheeks. 

The action was greeted with loud cheers, and 
after Grasso a bowed his thanks, the 
play was resumed and fully concluded 





REASON ENOUGH. 


ELIEVERS in the “strong, purposeful, inde- 
pendent” woman of to-day will find significant 
the following anecdote of a Chinese missionary, 
printed in the Washington Star. This missionary 


was taking tea with a mandarin’s eight wives. | 


The Chinese ladies examined her clothing, her 
hair, her teeth, and so on, but her feet especially 
amazed them. 


“Why,” one cried, “‘you can walk and run as 
well as a man!” 

“Yes, to be sure,” said the missionary. 

“Can you ride a horse and swim, too?’ 

“Yes.” 

“Then you must be as strong as a man?” 

“Tam.’ 

“And you wouldn’t let a man beat you,—not even 
if he was your husband,—would you?” 

“Indeed, I wouldn’t,” said the missionary. 

The mandarin’s eight ladies looked at one an- 
other, nodding their heads. Then the oldest said 


softly : 
“Now I understand why the Soceign devil never 
has more than one wife. e is afraid.” 
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THE AMERICAN SPIRIT. 


MPATIENCE of delay is one of the symptoms 

of Americanitis, and it exhibits itself in many 
ways, much to the astonishment of the more 
phlegmatic inhabitants of the globe. An instance 
of this is given in A. G. Bradley’s “Highways and 
Byways of the Lake District.” The author was 
being rowed on one of the lakes by a clear-eyed 
young dalesman. 


I asked him if he had many foreigners as pas- 
sengers. 

“T take a fey few of them.” 

“Do 14 like Americans?” 

He liked them well enough, but he followed up 
my query by asking another as to the fishing in 
America, saving that the water there must either 
be chock-full of fish or else there were none at all. 

I asked him why he thought that. 

“Because,” he said, “when I take a party of 
Yankees out they get in a turble way if they don’t 
catch a fish about every two minutes. So I su 
aoe they either never had a rod in their hands 

efore, or else they were accustomed to catching 
fish as fast as they could haul them in.” 
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REALISM. 


“6 HEN I was in London,” said Miss Warner 

to the little group of friends round the 
dinner-table who were listening to her account of 
some amusing experiences she had abroad last 
summer, “I tried to be as British as I could, but I 
was constantly getting mixed in my English 
phrases. 


“You know one of the underground railroads in 
London is always spoken of as the ‘tu’penny tube,’ 
so one day when I wished to be transported in a 
hurry from one side of the city to the other, I 
astonished a big, pleasant-faced Bobby by asking 
=e was the nearest station of the ‘two penny 

ub. 

Every one at the table laughed except the youn 
Scotch guest. He leaned across the board an 
said, ve seriously, “Ye know ye caan get a 
bawth in Lunnon for tu’pence.” 
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UNFORTUNATE JEALOUSY. 


AS AMERICAN visiting the Jardin des Plants 
in Paris, after much amusing conversation 
with a loquacious guide, said, “It seems to me 
that giraffe is an unusually thin one, although all 
of them are thin enough.” 


“But surely, he is of an extraordinary thinness,” 
said the guide, looking at the giraffe with an air of 
affectionate solicitude. ‘“‘And they say he grows 
ever thinner. For myself— I believe it is his 

ride that so affects him. He sees the obelisk and 
he Eiffel Tower, monsieur, and _he is jealous of 
them. What would you have? He is jealous, and 
therefore he starves himself, and grows continu- 
ally less.” 
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Cushion Sole 


cs wohoe 


DAVID CUMMIN: 
Maker of Shoes for 55 years. 


It feels good when you put it on in 
the morning, and it feels good all 
day long, and enables you to do 
your stint of walking and 
working with half the or- 
dinary fatigue. Try it. 
You would not believe 
that there could be 
such a difference in 
shoes. 


Men’s #4 to 86 











Women’s 82 Fm 
to 85 to you. 
No chargefor . 
delivery. efor Send for 
price of shoes Catalogue 


ridal gifts 
of the 


original 


(O 
Sy Rogers Bros. 


silver plate became 


the fashion in 1847, when 


this famous brand of 
spoons, forks, knives, etc., 
was first established. 

On silver no mark con- 
veys the same sense of worth 
as that expressed by the 
quality stamp 


(847 


ROGERS BROS. rik ff 


—which guarantees the HH] 

heaviest triple plate. ; 
Patterns of this brand 

are standard, and a 

wedding gift may form the 

nucleus of a complete set 

that may be gradually 

acquired in this 


“Silver Plate 
that Wears’’ 
Sold by leading dealers. 
Send for Catalogue R-99 
showing designs. 
Meriden Britannia Co. 
acer a Co., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
New York Chicago 
San F; 








and we_ will 
deliver free 
anywhere in 
the United 
states. 





and diagram 

order blank. 
Agents Wanted. 

Wholesale and Mail Orders, 


THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Factory, 
Dept. E, Worcester, Mass. 


Ret: Hudson Terminal Bldg. New York. 
o ew York. 

ail ) 570 Street . Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Stores } 15 south 13th Street . Pa. 
406 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 

















Wood Rollers 





HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “‘ Improved,” no tacks required. 


Tin Rollers 





VAN 
DYCK 






You Can Buy a Linene Collar 


for less than the cost of laundering a linen collar, but can’t tell them 
apart when on the neck. The turn-down styles of Linene Collars can 
be worn both sides at a cost of only 1% 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. N, Boston, Mass. 


Pu 


o - 


c. for the wearing of each side. 


10 Collars for 25 cents at the stores, or by mail 30 cents in U. S. stamps. 
SAMPLE BY MAIL for 6 cents. 


State Size and Style. 
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O—GOOD-BY! The dreamy splendor of the 


dawnings 
Breaking over yonder range shall call you back ; 
Dusk and dawn and night and noon be filled with 

yearnings 


For the cattle trail, the rough and ample shack. 
So—good-by! Before your face the East is lying, 
Old, and worn, and haggard with a thousand 
woes. 
Ah, you’ll long to be again a-saddle, flying 
Past the dawn-dew, the odor of the rose! 


At the mother’s call we question not, but answer ; 
And the East is calling you with lips aglow; 
But above the dancer’s music and the dancer 
You'll be hearing songs the East-men never 
know,— 


Songs that dripped their wordless music down the 
starry 
Nights we’ve rode the range together, you and I; 
Thought so fragile you will scarcely think they'd 
carry 
Over all the days and miles that interlie. 
There will come to you, like lovers, softly gliding 
Into all your thousand doings and your dreams, 
The camp-song, the round-up, the riding, 
The wolf’s howl, the brawling of the streams. 
So your bronco—we will loose him from his 
tether ; 
We can rope him when you’ll want him by and 
by. 
’Twill be sunny heart and song and rancher’s 
weather 
When we'll ride the range together, you and I! 


THE SHELTERED LIFE. 


“1 SUPPOSE,” said the 
| elderly merchant, ‘‘that 
a certain amount of hard- 
ship and buffeting is good for 
character-building, and I hope 
we are not crippling our boy’s 
development by making things 
too easy for him. One can 
hardly keep from shielding 
those near to himself from 
every possible care; and any- 
way, I could hardly propose his roughing it. 
I have always led a sheltered life myself. 

‘*T never went hungry or thirsty, never had 
to battle with the elements, nor, in fact, ever 
suffered any physical deprivation or danger,’’ 
he went on, as if in answer to his friend’s 
unexpressed surprise at his previous remark ; 
for the friend could not help wondering how 
many situated as he had been would have con- 
sidered they led a sheltered existence. 

Left an orphan, he had started out at the 
tender age of eleven years to ‘‘do for himself’’ 
and add to the resources of a large family by 
being errand boy in a dry-goods store. So 
faithful did he prove himself in this capacity 
that by the time the usual boy of his age was 
looking about for his first job, he was mana- 
ging a branch store in another place. This 
experience in responsibility encouraged him to 
go into business for himself. He removed to a 
growing town in a neighboring state, and set 
up a modest establishment. 

It was not long before he was able to take 
the brother next himself in age into partner- 
ship. The business thrived, and ere long they 
divided the interest, and this brother began for 
himself in an adjacent town, while the brother 
next younger succeeded to the partnership. 

He in turn started an independent enterprise, 
leaving the partnership to the one still younger, 
until all the brothers and the husbands of the 
sisters were established for themselves. 

This done, he began taking his senior clerks 
into partnership, and assisting them into busi- 
ness for themselves, one after another. 

His interest in these successive partners by 
no means ended with the closing of the partner- 
ship. In many instances he furnished or went 
surety for additional capital for the new ven- 
ture. He helped select locations, studied the 
needs of the locality, advised the line of goods 
to be carried, and for years did practically all 
the buying for the several enterprises starting 
from his own. Besides these business consid- 
erations, he was enthusiastically active in all 
affairs affecting the upbuilding of his commu- 
nity, intensely loyal to the party of his affilia- 
tion, and an earnest and devoted worker in his 
church. r 

In view of his many responsibilities, no one 
was surprised that, in consideration of health, 
he was forced to retire from active business life 
when he had scarcely reached middle age. Al- 
though he retired with a competency, he had 
not achieved the wealth that his enterprise and 
business sagacity might have foreshadowed. 
His former partners in several instances held 
twice, perhaps three times, his own holdings. 
He had been too busy helping others to acquire 
great property, too occupied in furthering the 








interests of his fellow man to advance himself 
by unfair means. Business temptations had 
left him unscathed or passed him wholly by. 
He had been too actively engaged in following 
the teachings of the lowly Nazarene to question 
the faith of his childhood, and it had radiated 
his whole life. 

Thinking these thoughts, his friend’s first 
surprise at the old merchant’s remark was 
turned into conviction of its truth, and into 
wonder at the never-failing wisdom and per- 
petual care of the Infinite One. For in the 
ordering of a life so full of activities and 
responsibilities as to admit of nothing that 
would tend to mar or destroy the beauty of its 
character, has not our Father bestowed in the 
greatest measure the boon of ‘‘a sheltered 
life’? ? 

* © 


THE LION’S ROAR. 


UST why the lion should be called the king of 
J beasts few have ever stopped to inquire. 

His habits, says Mr. A. Radclyffe Dugmore, 
writing in Everybody's Magazine, are not kingly. 
He is a shameless scavenger. He may be a can- 
nibal. There is a story of a contest between a 
lion and a lioness over a careass which ended in 
the male killing and then devouring his mate. In 
days before the advent of modern high-power 
arms the lion may have stood as a symbol of fear- 
lessness and daring, but time has changed all 
that. He is now neither so fierce nor yet so for- 
midable as he is painted. The chase of the lion is 
becoming less and less dangerous. “Not a lion 
has done its duty,” said Mr. Roosevelt, emerging 
from the East African jungles. 


Besides, opinion of any brute’s nature seems to 
depend largely on the experience of the observer. 
If the hunter chanced to have a close call with a 
lion, he assumes the lion to be the most dangerous 
of beasts. In Africa, many hold the wild buffalo 
to be far more fierce than the lion for this one 
pertinent reason. Or some fellow has had a brush 
with an elephant and nearly lost his life; there- 
fore he considers the elephant to be the most dan- 
gerous of all animals. Personally, I’d rather face 
a herd of lions in the open than a herd of buffalo 
bent on mischief. . 

But once in the lion country, you learn the real 
reason why he is termed the king of beasts. He 
looks it. Besides, there is the terror he casts over 
all the brute creation about him. And as for 
terror, there is one feature of life in East Africa 
that the traveller never yp lion’s roaring. 

To me, no other sound in nature is more awe- 
inspiring, more appalling, especially if heard at 
really close range, or among hills, where the echo 
resounds in its rolling double bass. 

Jontrary to the common idea, lions do not con- 
fine their thunderous calls to the night oe; fre- 
quently in the open daylight one may be startled 
by a sudden outburst. ey are a noisy lot, too. 
At night I have heard a band keep up the dire 
chorus for hours at a time, a blood-curdling concert 
that brings to mind every tale, fanciful or true, of 
their daring, of their fierce rapacity and might. 

t seems, still further, to have an added dread- 
fulness when one is lying within the frail walls of 
a tent, with only its canvas between one and the 
formidable musician. 

Listen now! There goes one booming in the 
distance, a a obl that breaks into from 
six to a dozen calls! From the first to the fourth 
the volume usually increases; then it dies down. 
At very close quarters one hears the roar melt 

adually into a purr, itself diminishing to a growl- 
ng, discontented mumble that lasts for about half 
a minute. Or there is the other sound, equally 
menacing—a soft and Ln ape crunching noise, 
as =! the beast had already settled to a gruesome 
meal. 

The lion’s voice is mighty, as mighty as his 
strength. Forget his habits, his love of carrion, 
and his daylight turn of cowardice, and you have 
the impression of a king of beasts—a real royalty 
among the brute creation. 


* ¢ 


TOO BIG A RISK. 


OMMONLY it is the man himself who is 
( the last person to discover that a too high 

value has been put upon his worth to the 
world. In his book, “Afoot and Alone.” Mr. 
Stephen Powers reports the case of a negro in 
the South before the Civil War who came to the 
conclusion that he was paying too much for him- 
self when he was buying his freedom. 


He had belonged to an Alabama planter who 
owned a ferry on the Chattahoochee River. This 
ferry the negro had operated. To make the ferry- 
man faithful to his duty, the owner had allowed 
him one-half of the earnings. 

Harry saved his gains carefully, and in the 
course of time proposed to his master to buy his 
freedom. The master consented, and an agree- 
ment was made that Harry should pay eight hun- 
dred dollars for himself, half in hand. 

Not long after this there came an unusual 
freshet, Harry’s skiff was capsized in the middle 
of the stream, and he himself was carried down 
two or three miles before he could get ashore, 
being then more dead than alive. oefully be- 
draggled and dilapidated, he presented himself 
before his master. 

““Marse John,” he said, “I wants to trade back.” 

““What’s the matter, Harry?” 

“Well, Marse John, four hundred dollars is mo’ 
money’n I want to risk in dis hyur nigger.” 





* © 


THEIR COLORS. 


UT of the midst of the bloody horrors of the 
O Battle of Fredericksburg comes a sweet 

and touching incident which goes to prove 
that the rage of battle cannot obliterate the ten- 
derness dwelling in the hearts of men. The story 
is taken from Maj. Robert Stiles’s ‘Four Years 
under Massa Robert.” The Federal army was 
entering the town, shot was flying in all directions, 
and ‘‘Buck,” a Confederate soldier, was peering 
round the corner of a house. 


A little three-year-old, fair-haired baby girl 
toddled out of the alley, accompanied by a New- 
foundland dog, and in the midst of the hissing 
shells, chased a cannon-ball down the street. 
Buck grounded his gun, dashed out into the storm, 
and swung his great right arm round the baby. 
Then he ran after his company, the little one 
clasped to his breast. 

The company took refuge behind the stone wall 
which has now become historic, and there, for 
hours and days of terror, the baby was kept. 
Fierce nurses took turns in petting her while the 
storm of battle raged and shrieked. Never was a 
baby so cared for, and scouts scoured the country- 
side to get her milk. 

When the struggle was over and the Federal 





army had left, the company behind the wall re- 
ceived the post of honor in the van, to lead the 
column into the town. Buck stood about in the 
middle of the pagemeat, the peb7 in his arms. 
There was a long halt, and the brigade staff hur- 
ried to and fro. The regimental colors were not 
to be found. 

Suddenly Buck sprang to the front. He swung 
aloft the baby -girl, her little garments fluttering 
like the folds of a banner, and shouted: 

“Forward, men of the Twenty-first! Here are 
our colors!” 

Off started the brigade, cheering lustily. 





HEY cried his shame upon the public street, 
Their fellow man, who had a trust betrayed. 
Alone he stood before the judgment seat 
And heard their verdict, that his lifé unmade. 
All save one. One there was who kept 
A faith beyond the crime, who heard and wept. 


Ten years those branding stripes burned deep 
their shame ; 
Crushed out his faith in man and God. The end, 
Revenge and anarchy. So forth he came, 
To find at prison door that one true friend ; 
And lo! this faith of one gave back again 
A sin-purged soul to God, a man to men. 


* © 


THE WONDERFUL SPEED OF A 
TELEGRAM. 


HE difficulties of sending a telegraph mes- 

sage from Russia are amusingly described 

by Antonio Scarfoglio in ““Round the World 
in a Motor-Car.” Upon asking the telegraph- 
operator at Pogranitchaya to receive his message, 
the official announced gravely that he could not 
accept a cipher message unless assured that the 
key was deposited in St. Petersburg. Signor 
Scarfoglio assured him that the message was not 
in cipher, but in Italian. 


“Ttalian? Italian? First of all, what is Italian?” 
questioned the operator. 

“Italian, my worthy sir, is a very well-known 
language which is me in Italy, a countr 
which enjoys a constitutional monare ya libera’ 
government, an army, navy, macaroni!” 

“Ah, yes, yes, macaroni. I remember the coun- 
try of macaroni.” 

‘So now you can transmit the message at once, 
so that it shall arrive at Torino at once.” 

“Did you say Torino?” he asks. 

“Torino, Torino!” 

He began to look through a book, | 
“Torino, Torino, Torino. ere it is, Torino, in 
Texas, United States of America. Why did you 
want to talk about Italy?” 

“But it isnot Texas; itis Torino in Italy.” Then 
I ventured, ““They make vermuth there. 

“Ah, I understand now; but if you pronounce 
the names of towns so badly nobody can under- 
stand you. Itis Turin; Turin, not Torino.” 

“What is the cost?” 

“But why do you want to pay me? You must 
understan A your telegram cannot go.” 

= no 

“If, my dear sir,’”’ he resumed, ‘‘you had allowed 
me to speak, I should have told you from the first 
that I cannot tele raph in Latin characters for the 
simple reason that I do not understand them.” 

“But there is a tablet hung - here saying that 
Se office accepts telegrams written in Latin char- 
acters. 

“That is very true, but it only accepts them 
when the employé who is able to transmit them is 
present. Now he is not here.” 

“Where is this gentleman?” 

“He ison holiday. A poor workman has a right 
to his repose. Russia, as you will admit, is a 
civilized and progressive country.” 

“T am profoundly convinced of it. But can’t he 
be found and asked as a special favor?” 

“The permission of the director is necessary.” 

“And where is the director?” 

“In the country. To-day is St. Prosdecimo, a 
great Russian feast ; to-morrow is St. Nicodemus, 
another great feast. The day after to-morrow is 
St. Pancracius, and no office in Russia is open.” 

“So that?” 

“So that you have some chance of finding him 
next week; on Monday or Friday, because the 
other days are feast-days.” 

“And my telegram will remain here?” 

“Until Monday at least.” 


AN INTERESTING RELIC. 


HERE is in the White House a desk which 
T could tell a most interesting story, had it a 

tongue. The wood from which it is made 
has known the arctic cold, has made a mysterious 
voyage, the details of which will never be known, 
and has twice formed the gift of one nation to 
another. The history of this desk, in short, is as 
follows: 


H. M. S. Resolute was fitted out to go in search 
of the ill-fated expedition of Sir John Franklin. 
The vessel, in its turn, was abandoned. 

In 1855, more than a year later, the George - i i 
an American vessel commanded bd Capt. J. M. 
Buddington, sighted, in the icy arctic sea, a ship, 
toward which he drifted for five days. When the 
vessel was seven miles off, he sent a detachment 
of men across the ice to investigate. They found 
that the vessel-was the lost Resolute. 

For one year and four months no human foot 
had_ trod the decks. In that time the ship had 
made a self-directed voyage of over one thousand 
miles. The hold was free of water, and Captain 
Buddington decided to sail the ship to port. ith 
a crew of eleven men, short-handed and with — 
rigging, he managed to get clear of ice, and on 
= 2th he brought the Resolute to New 
Jondon. 

England byty right to the vessel, Congress 
urchased it for forty thousand dollars, refitted 
t with great care even to the library, flags and 
ship’s stores, and presented it to the Queen of 
England. It was sent to England in the care of 

Captain Hartstein. The royal party met the = | 
at Cowes, where the captain, with a gracefu 
speech, presented it to Queen Victoria. 

In later years, when the old Resolute was broken 
up, a desk was made of its timbers and sent to the 
President of the United States as a gift from Vic- 
toria. _Now this desk, or table, stands in the 
White House and bears this inscription: 

“Her Majesty’s ship Resolute, forming a part of 
the expedition sent in search of Sir John Franklin, 
1852, was abandoned in latitude 74° 41’ north, lon- 
gitude 101° 22’ west, on the fifteenth of May, 1854. 

“She was discovered and extricated in Sept. 
1855, in latitude 67° north, by Capt. Buddington o 
the United States of. America, of the whaler, 
George Hi The ship was gift to ier fitted out 





lenry. 
and sent to England as_a gift to Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, 


y the President and people o 





the United States, as a token of good will and 
friendship. 

“This table was made from her timbers when 
the ship was broken up, and is presented by the 
Queen of Great Britain and Ireland to the Presi- 
dent of the United States as a memorial of cour- 
tesy and lovingkindness.” 


* © 


BRANDED WITHOUT PAIN. 


N APRIL the coats of cattle become dull and 
| dead, and will rub off easily, disclosing the 

close new coat underneath. In “Farming It,” 
Judge Henry A. Shute describes how he discoy- 
ered this fact. One morning, in rubbing down his 
Jersey cow, he found that with his fingers he could 
pull the old coat off in tufts, and that she appar- 
ently enjoyed having it pulled. 


Without reall Giaking of what I was doing, I 
wrote my initials, H. A. S., on her back by pulling 
out the dead hair. Seeing how easily I could do 
this, I drew, or rather pulled, on her side near the 
curve of the belly, a grotesque figure of a small 
boy, then a circular brand on_her shoulder, and 
three X’s on her flank. Then I ry led her to 
the hitching-post at the side of the house and 
awaited developments. 

In a moment my wife came to the door with 
wide-open eyes. “For gracious sake, what have 
you been doing to that cow?” she demanded. 

“Oh, nothing,” I replied. ‘““That’s the way range- 
cattle are branded. This cow had a Y many 
owners, and evidently each one branded her.” 

“Tt’s no such thing!” she retorted, a “You 
did it yourself. That explains why she bellowed 
so this winter.” 

She had bellowed a good deal when I took away 
her calf, but I did not say so, for I always like to 
get a rise out of my wife. 

“I think it is just horrid in you, and about the 
cruelest thing I ever heard of, and you have just 
spoiled her looks.” 

Now out of the corner of my eye I could see old 
Cyrus, the neighborhood nuisance, peering over 
the fence and listening to the conversation. After 
giving him time to satisfy himself thoroughly, I 
ed the cow back to the barn, followed by my wife, 
and there illustrated the matter by drawing on the 
off side of the animal a serpent and a circular 
brand, while the delighted animal stood with eyes 
half-closed in ——- 

Much relieved and amused, my wife went back 
to the house, laughing over the ridiculously dec- 
orated animal. 

But the affair did not end there. Old Tus 
brought a charge for “Cruelty in burning, cutting, 
branding and otherwise torturing a certain Jersey 
cow,” and I was arrested and brought to trial. 

At the close of the trial I assured the court that 
the cow was then and there in transitu, and that I 
should call her as my first witness, and asked the 
court to adjourn to the square. 

I stripped off the blanket, and there in plain 
sight were the various marks on the cow’s hide. 

my request the court and the attorney ran 
their hands over her and found no scars. 

“Now to show your honor how these marks 
were made —” 

“It is unnecessary,” said the court. “I have 
owned cows myself, and perhaps I can illustrate 
as well as you;” and stepping forward, with rapid 
hands he fashioned upon her side the word 
“Stung,” at which there was a roar of delight 
from the crowd. 

‘Respondent discharged,” he continued, “and 
court is adjourned.” 


UNCLE EBEN’S TIP. 


N THE rare occasions when Uncle Eben 
O came to the city, he was almost certain, to 

do something—if not many things—which 
caused his town-bred relatives to exchange looks 
of amusement. Before his last visit, his daughter 
had impressed him in advance with the necessity 
of tipping. She enumerated the kinds of people 
who always expected tips, and concluded her 
remarks by saying that there were probably more 
which she could not think of, but that he would 
soon learn by experience. “If you have any par- 
ticular doubt,” she said, “it is usually safe to give 
a small tip—say ten cents.” 


Uncle Eben arrived safely in the city, and the 
first day passed without event of moment. On 
the secon “y he went to New Jersey to visit an 
old friend. ae See he discovered when 
part way home that he could not arrive at his 
cousins’ in time for dinner. A minute’s thought 
recalled his daughter’s instructions to telephone 
under such circumstances, and so, while waiting 
for his train, he made for the nearest th. 

There was considerable delay in getting his 
number, and when he got it, the line was cut off 
at least three times. “Central” had to be referred 


again and again. 

Uncle Eben Kept his temper admirably, although 
he came near losing it once. When the message 
was finally sent, he pulled the hook down slowly 
for a few times to call the operator’s attention 
and having got it, said a few words and dropped 
two nickels into the slot. 

“She was so nice to me,” he said later in the 
day, when he reached home at last, “that I just 
recalled what Miranda told me, and gave her a 
little something to remember me by.” 


THERE SHOULD. 


RITZ, the gardener, was a stolid German who 
F was rarely moved to extraordinary language. 
Even the most provocative occasions only 
caused him to remark mildly on his ill luck. Not 
long ago he came back from the city in the late 
evening, after a hard day in the market-place. He 
was sleepy, and the train being crowded, the bag- 
gageman gave him a chair in his roomy car. 


Finally the train reached Bloomfield. Fritz still 
slept as it pases in, and his friend had to shake 
him and tell him where he was. re 

“T tanks you,” said Fritz, as he rose slowly to 
his feet. The open door of the car was directly in 
front of him. e walked straight out of it. 

The baggageman sprang to look’ after him. 
Fritz slowly picked himself up from the sand b 
the side of the track, looked up at the door an 
said, with no wrath in his voice: 

“There should here be some steps.” 


* ¢ 


THE QUESTION ANSWERED. 


HE late Mr. John J. Ingalls, United States 

Senator from Kansas, once told with great 

glee the story of a joke at his own expense, 
the humor of which, however, he enjoyed as 
keenly as if he had not been the victim of it. 


“T went one ro 7 said Mr. Ingalls, “to 
make a political speech in a small town. I pre- 
sume the ple thought I would have difficulty in 
filling an hour; at any rate, they called upon the 
village choir to assist. 

“TI trust that the hymns were selected before 
my arrival, but of that I cannot be sure. I know 
that before the talk the choir sang, ‘What shall the 
Harvest be?’ and after it, ‘Nothing but Leaves.’ ”” 
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THE SURPRISE. 
By P. C. B. 


e HERE will be fine 
£ weather for the 
parade, if there’s 
any truth in signs,’’ said 
Mrs. Parker, as she 
slammed the oven door on 
two toothsome - looking 
blueberry pies whose 
flaky crusts had not yet 
begun to brown. 

‘‘What signs, mother ?’’ 
asked little Jane, who al- 
ways wanted to know 
about things. 

“Look at the grass,’’ 
said her mother, pointing 
to the silvery gossamer 
threads spread out across 
the lawn. 

‘‘Oh, yes, [know. The 
spiders make their houses 
outside when the weather 
is going to be nice and 
dry.”’ 

Her mother smiled and 
nodded. 

‘It’s a good thing on 
account of the parade,’’ 
she added. ‘‘Down at 
the store they were saying 
yesterday that the Fra- 
mingham band was going 
to play for the marching.’’ 

“Can I go? Can I? 
Can we go? Can we, 
can we??? 

These questions came in 
a chorus from three girls 
and four boys who made 
a sudden sally from the 
back yard, upsetting the 
pie board, knocking over 
the clothes - horse, and 
making a general clatter as they rushed into 
the kitchen and stood in an expectant ring. 

‘Don’t talk so loud and so fast and altogether, 
please,’’ said Mrs. Parker, putting her hands 
over her ears. ‘‘You will wake grandpa, and 
I don’t want him to know anything about it, 
or he’ll get the notion that he wants to march 
in the parade, and —’’ 

‘‘Why shouldn’t I march, Sarah?’’ said a 
voice from the doorway. 

‘*T’m the only one left of the old company 
that marched out of this town forty-eight years 
ago come this June. Real soldiers marched to 
real battles in those days, and I was one of 
’em! Who has a better right to march with 
the parade Memorial day—I, the only one left 
of all that went that day ?’’ 

‘‘Why, nobody, grandpa,’’ answered his 
daughter-in-law, soothingly. ‘‘Only Ned and I 
thought it would be too much for you, in the hot 
sun andall. You haven’t been well, you know.’’ 

‘*Brother Ned’s a real truly soldier, too, isn’t 
he?”’ asked little Jane. 

‘*Yes, and grandpa is so proud of his going 
to the Spanish War! I wish he were here!’’ 

‘*Gouldn’t we make it up to grandpa some- 
how—I mean about having to stay home 
Memorial day ?”’ 

The children were all ‘‘thinking hard.’’ 

In the living-room the old man sat with his 


- 
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DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER 


gray head bowed on his hands. Yes, he thought, 
they were right. He was too old to get about, 
and he would be a hindrance. ‘Then his mind 
wandered back to the time when he had marched 
with Grant’s army in Virginia, and two tears 
trickled down his cheeks. 

**Don’t ery, grandpa. I’ll stay home with 
you, and maybe the parade will go by our house 
so you can see it.’’ 

Two little arms strayed along his coat front 
and closed round his neck. Then she ran away. 

‘* Aggie and Teddy and Lou, Grace, Bobbie, 
Dick, let’s get a s’prise for grandpa, ’cause he 





can’t go to the parade!’’ she called, eagerly. 


ip 





‘‘Hurrah for Janie! But what will the 
surprise be?’’ ‘ 

“‘T know,’’ said Bobbie. ‘‘I’ll go down and 
ask Mr. Lumis—he’s head of the—the march- 
ing, you know—to come past our house. And 
we’ll make garlands and get some flags, and 
somebody’ll get grandpa to sit on the piazza or 
at the front door, and the procession will stop, 


and they will raise their hats or something, | 


*cause he’s an old soldier! Won’t it be fun to 
see how pleased he’ll be?’’ 

‘*Yes, yes!’ they all agreed. 

“If only Brother Ned would come home,’’ 
sighed Aggie, ‘‘but we’ll do all the rest.’’ 


= wah. 





PRICES. 
By Adelbert F. Caldwell. 
“THIRTY cents for a small mud pie ! 
Don’t you think that rather high?”’ 
We asked of little Nan and Sue. 
“Thirty cents should buy us two!”’ 
“*We would like to sell them so,” 
Answered Nan, “‘ but don’t you know,” 
And she paused to fill a cup, 
“Water ’n’ sand have both gone up!” 


> 


LETTERS. 
By Rose Mills Powers. 

FATHER’S hand is large and strong, 

And his fingers very long, 
But he writes so neat and fine— 
Lots of words on every line. 
Little sister’s hand is small, 
But she writes so big and tall, 


Takes four pages saying this — 
That she sends a hug and kiss! 





Memorial day dawned 
clear and beautiful. The 
old soldier did not mention 
the subject of the parade 
again, and the children, 
full of their secret, went 
about mysteriously, busily 
gathering trailing vines and 
tying wreaths in the old 
barn, where their plans 
were talked over without 
fear of being heard. 

On the morning of Memo- 
rial day all the children 
had packed into the old- 
fashioned carryall and the 
spring wagon before the 
clock had struck ten. But 
the day passed rather dully 
for the old man, and it was 
four o’clock when the old 
soldier heard the sound of 
many feet. 

‘*There’s the drum!’’ he 
said. ‘‘I must go and see 
what’s the matter; surely 
they couldn’t have —’’ 

He went to the door, and 
shading his eyes with his 
hand, looked down the 
dusty road. Why, yes—but 
how—could it be? There, 
two by two, marching to 
the tune of ‘‘ Yankee Doo- 
dle,’” came a long line of 
men and boys, waving flags 
and bearing banners. The 
music grew louder. Why, 
what was this? Why were 
they stopping here at his 
gate? A loud ‘‘ Hurrah for 
Captain Si Parker! Hur- 
rah for Old Glory!’’ burst 
from the crowd, as hats 
and caps were tossed up 
in the air. 

The old man tottered forward and held to 
the door to keep steady. ‘‘Thank you, boys!’’ 
he tried to say, but the words did not come. 
Then he sank down into a chair. Then, with 
another cheer, the procession moved on down 
the road. But not all of it. The boys and 
girls, holding long garlands of flowers in their 
hands, came into the yard, on to the piazza, 
straight to the old man’s chair. And who was 
| that young man in soldier clothes in their midst ? 

Grandfather gazed at the group of children 
|in a dazed way. Suddenly a smile lighted his 
face. He put out two trembling old hands. 

“‘Grandfather, I came back to spend Memo- 
rial day with you,’’ said the young stranger. 
| ‘*Ned! God bless you, boy—Harry’s boy!’’ 
|said the old man. ‘‘I wasn’t forgotten, after 
all!’’ 

“‘T should think not!’’ cried all the children 
together. ‘‘We made the wreaths, and Mr. Lumis 
and the rest marched out this way just for you 
to see them, grandpa. It was Janie’s idea to get 
up a surprise, but I guess Brother Ned is the 
biggest part of it.’’ 

And then they all shouted, ‘‘Hurrah for 

| grandpa !’’ as loud as they could, while Janie 
whispered in his ear. 

“T said you were the bestest grandpa, and 
most account of all! Isn’t a s’prise nice, 

| ’specially when it’s Ned?’’ 








GRANDMOTHER’S LAMB. 


By Alice Tarner Curtis. 


“4 DRESS of cotton, a sash of silk and a 
coat of wool,’’ said Grandfather Harris, 
as he lifted his little granddaughter 

Mary into the big wagon. 

“*T know all about cotton and silk!’’ declared 
Mary, proudly. ‘‘Cotton grows on a bush 
and worms make silk.’’ 

‘Well! well!’? exclaimed Grandfather Har- 
ris, as if he was very much surprised. ‘‘And 
I suppose Constance knows all about wool?’’ 
And he looked at his other little granddaughter, 
who was already seated beside her sister. 

‘*No-o,’? answered Constance, reluctantly. 
‘We never thought about wool, did we, 
Mary ?”’ 

Mary shook her head soberly. 

“Well, well, I declare!’’ said grandfather. 
‘‘And your own grandfather raising wool right 
on his farm! Why, just as soon as we get to 
the farm you must see how my wool grows.’’ 

*‘Is it a plant like wheat ?’’ questioned Mary. 

Grandfather shook his head smilingly. ‘‘I 
guess you’ll be surprised when you see wool 
growing,’’ he declared. 

As soon as they reached the farm and had 
kissed grandmother, they exclaimed : 

“We want to see how wool grows!”’ 

Just then they heard ‘‘Baa-ba-a-a!’’ close 
beside the porch steps, and looking down, they 
aa the whitest and prettiest little lamb pos- 
Sible, 

‘*That’s my cosset lamb,’’ said Grandmother 





Harris. ‘‘I keep him up near the house, where | 
it is sunny, and where I can give him a good 
drink of warm milk now and then.’’ 

Mary and Constance thought the lamb the 
nicest pet any one could have, and wished very 
much that they had one at home. After they 
had patted its head and seen grandmother give 
it its luncheon of warm milk, they became eager 
again to see how wool grows. 

‘Do you see what a nice soft coat this lamb 
has?’’ asked Grandfather Harris. 

‘*Yes, indeed,’’ replied the children ; but they 
were looking about at the trees and shrubs, 
and off across the fields, wondering where the 
wool-garden was. 

‘‘Well,’’ said grandfather, ‘‘this soft white | 





‘‘Does the coat grow again before cold 
weather ?’’ asked Constance. 

‘*Yes, indeed, warm and fleecy as ever. Now 
these warm coats that the farmer shears from 
the sheep are all washed and cleansed, and are 
taken to a mill and carded and spun and woven 
into cloth, just as cotton and silk are.’’ 

Both the little girls looked at him wonder- 
ingly for a moment, and then Constance gave 
a little skip and exclaimed, ‘‘Wool!’’ 

‘*And it grows on lambs !’’ declared Mary. 

‘*Of course it does,’’ replied their grandfather, 
‘tand great flocks of sheep are raised on purpose 
for their woolly coats.’’ 

This seemed very wonderful to the little girls, 
and they looked at the cosset lamb with new 


HIS PARADE. 
By E. H. Thomas. 


ITTLE Boy Blue was sitting on the gate- 

[" post, waiting for the procession, for it 

was Decoration day. He wore a tiny 

blue suit and a blue cap, and that is the reason 

why he was called Little Boy Blue, although 
his real name was Augustus. 

‘‘I wish they would let me march,’’ he said 
to himself, drumming his heels against the 
fence. ‘‘Perhaps they would if I had some 
flowers.’’ ; 

So he hopped down from the post, and filled 
his chubby fists with white oxeye daisies, 
and buttercups that looked as if they had just 





coat grows thicker and longer, until it betomes | interest, and gently touched his soft, woolly | been varnished with some kind of shiny gilding. 


too warm and heavy for the lamb to carry it | 
about; and when the warm days of spring | 
come, the farmer takes a big pair of shears and | 
cuts the warm coat all off, and the sheep capers | 
about, glad to be rid of its burden. ’’ 


coat. 

‘*We shall have something to tell Aunt Ethel 
now,’’ said Constance, when the time came 
for them to start for home. ‘‘I guess now we 
know how all our clothes grow.’’ 





THE WILLING CHILD. 


By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


MOTHER says I help her so, 

I am five and strong, you know. 
Lots of things for me to do 
She needs me the long day through. 
Mother always understands — 
I’m her little Willing Hands. 





When I’ve finished with my play, 
All my toys I put away, 

And I tidy up the yard, 

And I run on errands hard ! 
’Cause my mother says so sweet, 


“‘ Thank you, little Willing Feet !”’ 


| Little Boy Blue thought they were the prettiest 
| flowers in the world. 

By this time the music grew louder, and 
Little Boy Blue could see the flags and the 
| soldier caps at the end of the long street. Nearer 
land nearer they came, and the cornets and 
drums made such a delightful noise that the 
little fellow could hardly keep his feet still. 

*‘Oh, do let me march !’’ he called out. ‘““My 
grandpa was a soldier.’’ 

‘*To be sure!’’ said one of the men. ‘He 
was our old captain.’’ 

And the tall soldier took the little boy by the 
hand, and they marched along the street to- 
gether. And the flags waved in the wind, 
and the band played its best, and even the 
drum-major was not as proud and happy as 
Little Boy Blue. 
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TAMPS FREE. Nice packet free if you send 10c. for 10 
wks’ sub’n to 8 Weekly Stamp News, Boston, Mass. 

















That Croupy Cough 


—the dread of every mother— 
soon loses its dangerous symptoms 
by the internal application of 


WHITE 


VASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN TUBES . 
(Contain no Lead) 

Warm alittiein a teaspoon. Let the 
child swallow this quantity at inter- 
vals till the congestion is relieved. 
So tasteless, it is readily taken. 

This is but one of the twelve Vaseline preparations 
that together form a safe and convenient medicine 
chest for the treatment of all the little accidents 
and ailments prevalent in every family. 


WRITE for our FREE VASELINE BOOK 
It tells you of the special uses for 

Capsicum Vaseline 

Vaseline Camphorated Cream White Vaseline 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., 
Proprietors of Every ‘‘Vaseline’’ Product 
7 State Street, New York 
London Office 








FRESH AT NIGHT 
IF ONE USES THE RIGHT KIND OF FOOD. 

If by proper selection of food one can feel strong 
and fresh at the end of a day’s work, it is worth 
while to know the kind of food that will produce 
this result. 

A school teacher out in Kansas says in this con- 
nection: 

“I commenced the use of Grape-Nuts food five 
months ago. At that time my health was so poor 
that I thought I would have to give up my work 
altogether. I was rapidly losing in weight, had 
little appetite, was nervous and sleepless, and 
experienced, almost constantly, a feeling of ex- 
haustion. 

“T tried various remedies without good results; 
then I determined to give particular attention to 
my food, and have learned something of the prop- 
erties of Grape-Nuts for rebuilding the brain and 
nerves. 

“T commenced using Grape-Nuts and have since 
made a constant and rapid improvement in health, 
in spite of the fact that all this time I have been 
engaged in the most strenuous and exacting work. 

“Ihave gained twelve pounds in weight and 
have a good appetite, my nerves are steady and I 
sleep sound. I have such strength and reserve 
force that I feel almost as strong and fresh at the 
close of a day’s work as at the beginning. 

“Before using Grape-Nuts I was troubled much 
with weak eyes but as my vitality increased the 
eyes became stronger. 

“TI never heard of food as nutritious and eco- 
nomical as Grape-N uts.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,’ 
in packages. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. , 


Glue, Paste and Mucilage | 


_ Sweet, clear, strongly adhesive. j 
Will remain so for years in th- 
































CURRENT EVENTS | 








eyo of King Edward.—Edward VII, 
King of Great Britain and Ireland and 
the British Dominions beyond the Seas, and 
Emperor of India, died May 6th, in the 69th 
year of his age and the 10th year of his reign. 
There had been apprehensions regarding his 
health for some time, but when he returned 
from Biarritz a few days before his death, he 
was apparently much improved, and on the 
very day before his death he held conference 
with his political advisers. The cause of his 
death was heart failure, following bronchitis. 


Ki’ Edward came to the throne January 

22, 1901, upon the death of his mother, | 
Queen Victoria. Throughout his reign he won | 
the respect and affection of his people by his | 
tact, his genial kindness, his devotion to the 

duties of his office and his conciliatory temper. 

In his relations with other sovereigns he bore 

himself with dignity and friendliness, and came 
to be known as ‘‘the pacificator’’ by the influ- 

ence which he exerted toward the peaceful 

adjustment of difficult questions. His practise 
of paying personal visits 
to other rulers contributed 
greatly to this result, and 
such visits were often fol- 
lowed by the settlement of 
issues which had perplexed 
statesmen and diploma- 
tists. His most signal 
triumph in this direction 
was the removal of the 
misunderstandings with 
France and Russia, which 
at the beginning of his 
reign threatened to be disturbing to interna- 
tional peace. His death occurred at a moment 
when his tact and discretion were most needed 
in dealing with the grave constitutional ques- 
tions arising from the relations between the 
Commons and the Lords. 

& 


Kins George V.—George Frederick Ernest 
Albert, Prince of Wales, succeeded to the 
crown immediately as King George V, and took 
the royal oath of succession the next day. He 
is the second son of King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra, and was born June 3, 1865. He 
became heir to the throne in 1892, through the 
death of his older brother, the Duke of Clar- 
ence. He was married to Princess Victoria 
Mary of Teck in July, 1893, and is the father 
of six children, of whom five are boys. The 
oldest, who now becomes heir apparent, is 
Edward, who will be 16 years old next month. 


& 


Mizizs Disaster.—May 5th, 180 miners, 
employed in the mine of the Palos Coal 
& Coke Company at Palos, Alabama, were 
entrapped by an explosion, and all of them, it 
is believed, perished. 

* 


artago, Costa Rica, a town of about 10,000 
inhabitants, and formerly the capital of 
that republic, was almost completely destroyed 
by a series of earthquake shocks, May 4th. 
More than 1,000 bodies have been recovered from 
the ruined buildings, and the total loss of life 
is estimated at 1,500. Several neighboring vil- 
lages suffered severely, and at Paraiso nearly 
100 persons were killed. 
* 


PN ero rages in Albania is giving the 
Turkish government much trouble. Dis- 
content in northeastern Albania is of long 
standing, and has been increased by religious 
differences and questions of the use of the 
Albanian or Arabic alphabets. A recent at- 
tempt of the government to collect a tax for 
educational uses led to open revolt, which 
reached such proportions as to require the 
presence of a considerable Turkish force, led 
by Shefket Pasha, commander-in-chief of the 
Turkish army, to cope with it. During the 
last days of April there was desperate fighting 
for the possession of Kachanik pass, which is 
12 miles long, and leads through steep, rocky 
hills 10,000 feet high. Two or three times the 
Albanians, numbering 10,000 men, repulsed the 
Turkish attack with heavy loss, but on May 
lst, after a 13 hours’ engagement, they were 
forced to retreat, and the Turkish troops occu- 
pied the pass. ° 
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ecent Deaths.—Rear-Admiral Bowman 

H. McCalla, U. S. N., retired, died sud- 
denly May 6th, aged nearly 66. He served 
with distinction in the war with Spain, at first 
in command of the Marblehead in Cuban 
waters, and later in command of the Newark 
on the Asiatic station. He led a detachment 
from the Newark in the attempt to relieve the 
legations at Peking in 1900, and was said to 
have been the first man to scale the Peking 
wall. For his services at that time he was 
advanced in grade, and received decorations by 
England and Germany.—Rev. Dr. Alexander 
McClaren, a distinguished theologian, and min- 
ister of Union Chapel, Manchester, England, 


To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.’’{ Adv. 
100 var. fo: free. Postage 2c. 


STAM P QUAKER 8T. CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


Glass Pins of Quality 


sa Our school, college and class 
~~) emblems appeal to people of 
aS judgment. The patterns are 
NE new, unique, artistic. The 
pins themselves we build 
with same care and atten- 
tion that we devote to our col- 
ege and fraternity jewelry. 
GE SHOPS, Dept. A, Attleboro, Mass. 
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COOPER’S 
Spring Needle Knit 
“GAUZRIB” 


“Gauzrib” is just out. The finest, 
sheerest and daintiest underwear 
fabric ever made. Every woman 
who sees it is delighted. 

“Gauzrib” is made into gar- 
ments for women only. It is the 
most original and stylish under- 
wear to be found anywhere at any 
price. Delightfully elastic and 
glove-fitting—dainty and durable. 
Launders perfectly. 

“Gauzrib” garments are finished 
with three and one-half inches of 
genuine hand-crocheted lace. We 
guarantee fabric, finish and work- 
manship. 

“Gauzrib” is too new to have a 
large distribution as yet, but if 
you will write the manufacturers 


they will send you a beautifully 
illustrated booklet and tell you 
how to obtain it. Address, 


COOPER MANUFACTURING CO., 


Factory C. B ingt Vv t 











The most useful article in 
The Medicine Cabinet. 
The best remedy for Cuts, 
Burns, Boils, Catarrh, 
Sore Throat, etc. 


Always keep it there 
so that it will be ready 
for any emergency. It 
has been the standard for 
years — wonderfully efh- 
cient—absolutely harmless. 


Pond’s Extract Company's 
Vanishing Cream is an ideal, 
non-oily toilet cream 
of great purity and 
exquisite Jack 
Rose fragrance. 


Free Sample 
on request. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co. 
78 Hudson Street, 
New York. 
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The International Pedometer. 


Given to any Companion subscriber 
for one new subscription and 25 cents 
extra, postage and packing included. 
Price of Pedometer $1.25, post-paid. 


The average 

rson has no 
idea how far he 
walks in a day, 
whether at busi- 
ness or at home. 
Hang the Ped- 
ometer in your 
watch pocketand 
every step you 
take will regis- 
ter. We offer 
the latest style 
Pedometer, 
which registers both the miles and 
number of feet walked up to one 
hundred miles. Gun-metal finish. 
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Youll Jike [t & 
Everybody 
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Sample Free. 
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since 1858, died May 5th, aged 84. 


| 

| 

| Our enjoyment of a 
| dessert depends almost as much on 
} 


its beauty as on its taste. Hold up to the light 
a Minute Gelatine Dessert, revealing the clear, pure 
gelatine holding cherries, berries, bananas, pineapple, 
orange, etc., and see how its very beauty makes you want it. 


Minute Gelatine 


is one of the purest, most wholesome, most delicious dessert prepara- 
tions ever known, and is so easily digested that nurses everywhere 
depend upon it for convalescents. The Minuteman Cook Book, Free, 
gives 35 tested receipts for its use, thereby providing great variety. 
Enough to Make One Pint. 
Comes already measured. Every package subdivided into four en- 
velopes, each containing exactly enough for one pint of dessert. 


Give us your grocer’s name and we will send Sample 
Package and Minuteman Cook Book entirely Free. 


MINUTE FAMGCA 


est Main 


OMPANY, 
treet, 


Orange, Mass. 
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NATURE @® SCIENCE 
Tie Ideal Light.—The Society of Mumi- Steel Fishin ng Rods 


nating Engineers in England has lately Go fishing, friend, and get a REAL Rest. Fish now 


- “2 While the fishing's "good. Your dealer will tell you all about 
discussed the question of the best means of : har ei trae Pa con eer by more fishermen, wear longer, 
4 a ~ . . | ook better an ve more satisfaction than any other rod of 
avoiding glare from artificial lights. It is be- | any price, meneuiad or brand. Fish with a‘ ‘ BRISTOL " and 
: ing to be nized that the recent intro- you'll understand why. Every rod guaran —— years. 
g . ‘ 6 “ be A eautiful new 
duction of intensely dazzling points of light | : FREE catalogue and 
raises problems in the solution of which the | pasties Laem nial hetetenindie die damn Pri 
‘ ry . a of yo ljealer.“*BRISTOL’ Olyle rice, - 
oculist must take a hand. Two Berlin profes- |, ZF iio art calendar mailed CORDED. $2.06] Style 
sors urged in a communication to the society ' fag Tn Lightly boned. fine bat, Growing aaa gens 
G 4 ! 0) 0., st « ro giris, oO 16 
the “‘advisability of imitating daylight.” The. Oy 30 Horton Street, Sattomp, Yoke over best, years. Piaited bust. long 
s ee ristol, Conn ft Extra long at back i} hips, adjustable hose su 
quality of daylight is its diffusion, whereby the | = se Ze oy abel hips. Two pairs hose sup-| porters. Single ply twill, 
eye is saved from injury. It has been estimated | —— secmrncraat = - . porters. Sizes, 19 to 30] good quality. W pite only. 


nches. White only. Sizes, 19 to 28 inches. 

















that the diffused daylight from a clear sky is 


about 60 per cent. of the direct sunlight. It is 
pointed out that the injurious eye effects of err! S 
artificial lights are not confined to the light 


centers, but arise also from the glare reflected 


from the surface of shining paper and other | Good W i t 
bright objects. ® 41} Sense a ~ S 
Allow freedom and grace of movement. Sup 


H° for entombed Miners.—A device x port and protect back, waist, bust, hips and 
which manufactures breathable air, when abdomen Stylish — comfortable — durable. 
. md A A There is a Ferris Waist to fit every figure 
required, for miners caught in mine accidents, 
has recently been invented by Clarence Hall, 
government expert at Pittsburg. A double 
tank contains, in one compartment, sodium 
peroxid, and in the other water. A cock that 
ean be opened at will connects the two. The) 
combination of the chemical and water creates | 
a flow of oxygen, and enough of the raw mate- | P 
rials is carried in the apparatus to supply one Bill Speaks po 
man’s demand for about 30 minutes. A nose-| ’ 
and mouth-piece are furnished to cover the face. | You'd scarce expect one of my age, 
The purpose of the device is to provide men To speak in public on the stage. 
with a portable supply of oxygen that will It’s different now when I'm at home, 
enable them to live long enough to make efforts For there I'll speak and growl and 
in their own behalf after an accident. A man groan—for 

can travel far in 30 minutes, if he can breathe 
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T= Microscopic World in Motion.— | It’s All In 
Dr. J. Comandon, in France, has recently I 

invented an application of the cinematograph | the Flavor F [he ry : ; 

which renders it possible to present upon a | The Original and FERRIS MATERNITY WAIST 
screen moving pictures of the most minute|| Genuine Always Excelle nt quality coutil light weight. Bone buttons. 
forms of life, even of ultramicroscopic bacteria, | Bears this Signature ik dh perieedly hal dames fee Biouiuden” 
which can be rendered visible only by the reflec- Je} ; Inferior imitations ave sometimes sold as 
tion of light from their surfaces. Some of the Ba 
moving pictures thus produced, when thrown, f For Sale by Leadin Dealers 
enormously magnified, upon the screen, are eo ee eee << 
startling in their revelations. In the blood of | MADE OF SELECTED WHITE CORN. | L_THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
a fowl microscopic parasites with which it is 7 eas discac= Xan 
infected are seen darting among the corpuscles 
like eels. In other blood trypanosome germs, 
varying from one two-hundred-and-fiftieth to ™ 
one twelve-hundred-and-fiftieth of an inch in The Following Extract From a Letter 
length, appear on the screen as large as cater- 


a eT ae ea, among te 1 To Prudential Ordinary Policyholders 
puscles rebound like billiard-balls. These pic- 4 : 
tures enable the observer to decompose the| | Should be read attentively by Every Husband and Father of a Family: 
motions of ultramicroscopic organisms. 
+ ; WISH to | and most convenient for the widow 


pum ee ge . an prerenrcd and a os 5 Rm so anna 
Fe ee enn Ae Mtn what thes be- | salary, which would sefleve her of 
culture has recently brought from Alaska , a er 3 : - 

: ; : ; come popularly | such business cares as the investing of 
campkes of grain and vegetables, grown tert Pine known as The | money and of the uncertainties that 
northernmost territory, that have astonished | tuwenaavee Prudential | wouk naturally attend. The Pruden- 
the uninformed. From his and other reports f eg = Monthly In- | tial Monthly Income Policy protects 
to the department, it appears that Alaska has = al Ber Os come Policy. her in these respects. It removes all 
some 20,000,000 acres—as large an area as the ‘ v Practical ex- | Possibility of loss. It is the widow's 
total farming land in Ohio—that are considered perience has policy, the home policy, the family 
strictly agricultural land. Grain may be ma- demonstrated to us that this is the policy, and if everything else should 
tured, hay, potatoes and many vegetables suc- safest and most perfect form of life — it Seals nt the rescue, — is - 
ceed in this region. The climate is more|§} insurance contract ever devised for the | 2©™ & BCVET-talling source oF suppor 


favorable for farming than that of Finland, | J absolute protection of the family. pt mene Berl «nee tne Leper 


where 2,600,009 people live by that industry, The different forms of insurance | other dependent has ever been devised 
and compares well with the climate of Sweden issued by The Prudential have their | that is so perfect in all its features. 
and Norway, where agriculture thrives. It special merits and are issued to meet t k he E 
has been found that berries and small fruits| | the specific wishes or needs of our | 4 It may 2a a ‘in er =e hiy 
will grow well in nearly all sections south of patrons. But whether for specific or dowment p 1g page ing a re 
te arto cin atd Ga eran spores || feneral purposes, provision for the | imcome oF old age pension, fr she i 
and gooseberries succeed better than in the actual support of « ependents is the font th ’ ‘ > 
Eastern States. At Rampart watermelons were natural and sincere desire of every | Of *OF Of 
brought to maturity last year. Rhubarb, cu- husband and father. There is nothing 1 remain, very truly yours 
cumbers, cabbages and turnips were also grown ro my agatA a _ — : : ; 
in his garden by Judge Frank E. Howard, |} ™ent Ss the Erudential Monthly tn- 
United States commissioner, at Coldfoot, 60 - 
miles north of the circle. The wife is educated to depend on 
6 an ae ae a ppt soem to | ae the 
current bills and expenses of runnin , 
ye sees in a Circle.—The periscopes of || the home. Hence st would be safest PRESIDENT. 
English submarines are to be provided with 


a new lens, remarkable in that it brings images ° ° 

of objects ‘on all sides, at the surface of the A Prudential Monthly Income Policy Check 
uk te Gus eae The eaten Coming Every Month Will Pay Household Bills 
tube used is like that already known in all 


navies, but the lens consists of a thin, convex | WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 
mass of glass, circular in form, resembling a | 


small lamp-globe. It is hollow, and the prin- 

ciples of construction of its glass walls involve bd 
some of the most abstruse problems of optics; e ru entia 
but it bends the rays of light downward through 


a nest of 17 supplementary lenses below it, | 
which correct faults of astigmatism and aberra- | 
tion, and bring the picture to the watching eyes 
below in recognizable form. The range of the 
new instrument is eight miles, and it is infinitely 
superior to the old periscope, which showed only HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
the sea immediately in front of the vessel, or, 
at best, in four sections, front, rear and sides. 
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Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
t d weekly pers, for all the family. 
tion pric vance 


e is $1.75 a year, in le 
Entered at the Boe Oinee Boston: Maas., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although sight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


M for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
“directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 

is made at the risk of the subse r. 
t for The Companion, when sent by 

Permitted be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

i r sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

. We is liable to De stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Re ls. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by pe the date after the address on your “paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, wi 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your Dh er is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our pooks unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. ? Boston, Mass. 








CORNS. 


N THE present article a depar- 
BE §=6ture is made from the usual cus- 
tom, and treatment, and little 
else than treatment, is consid- 
ered. Doctors as a rule ignore 
corns, seeming to regard their 
treatment as belonging exclu- 
sively to the chiropodist. The 
result of this is, as usually 
happens when the uninstructed 
or partly instructed try to 
practise medicine, or when one 
treats himself, that the disease 
is often maltreated, and the corn, instead of being 
cured or improved, is made worse. 

A corn is not a callosity, although often so 
called, for the two things are produced in differ- 
ent ways. A callosity is due to pressure inter- 
mittently applied; a corn is due to more or less 
constant pressure, combined with friction. A 
callosity is superficial; a corn is well described in 
its Latin name, clavus, a nail. It is like a nail 
driven into the tender tissues of the lower layers 
of the skin and the parts beneath. 

Paring a corn, the usual treatment, may give a 
little relief for a time by relieving the pressure, 
but soon the horny growth is pushed above the 
surface again, and the condition is as bad as ever, 
or worse. 

The only lasting benefit is from the removal of 
the entire growth, and this is best effected by the 
application of moisture. Every night the sufferer 
should go to bed with a thin poultice, or a wad of 
absorbent cotton saturated with glycerin and 
water, on the corn, the surface before the appli- 
cation being thickly dusted with bicarbonate of 
soda. In the daytime an ordinary corn plaster 
should be worn, and in the hole should be placed 
a very thin layer of absorbent cotton soaked in 
glycerin. 

This simple treatment is better than the use of 
salicylic acid, glacial acetic acid, and other 
chemicals which are often recommended. Simple 
rest in bed will do just as well, but it takes longer. 
In fact, a good long illness, such as typhoid fever, 
may be depended upon to cure any corn. It is 
the only good thing to be said of typhoid fever. 

Of course after the corn has disappeared, better- 
fitting shoes must be worn, so that none of the 
prominent parts of the foot are pressed upon and 
rubbed by the leather at the same time. If the 
badly-fitting shoe is put on again the corns will 
quite certainly come back. 





* ¢ 


SEEKING THE FACTS. 


EEKERS for information in public libraries 

often consult the librarian in preference to the 
encyclopedia, or in conjunction with it. The 
doubtful points they wish to settle are occasion- 
ally such as to surprise even that experienced 
person. 

Ina little branch library in one of the big cities, 
Mr. Rollin Lynde Hartt relates, two youths ap- 
peared one day, intent on discovering the last 
name of Queen Victoria. One of them thought he 
knew it already, but was willing to convince his 
comrade by encyclopedic authority. She was 
Mrs. Victoria Consort, he believed—‘‘for didn’t 
she marry Prince Consort?” 

A young woman who not long ago spent a day 
in the library of a small city where her cousin 
was librarian found much entertainment in help- 
ing her enlighten searchers for knowledge who 
found themselves helpless among books. 

The first was an elderly woman who, after 
spending some time at the open shelves, came to 
the desk with a distressed countenance to explain 
her troubles. 

“IT don’t know what I’m going to do,” she de- 
clared. ‘I’m to have a paper on Hamlet’s mother 
before the literature class—and I’ve been through 
all the biographical dictionaries, and there isn’t a 
Queen Gertrude to be found. Haven’t you got a 
book that’s all queens? Maybe she’d be in that.” 

She had scarcely departed, when in bounced 
two giggling schoolgirls, with note-books and 
pencils. 

“Say!” one of them instantly hailed the libra- 
rian. ‘‘Are the Graces extra or included—I mean 
do they count with the Muses, or don’t they? Is 
it three from nine ieaves six, or nine and three is 
twelve? We’ve got to have a composition on the 
Muses, so it’s important. Gracious, I hope they’re 
subtracted and not added! Six horrid Muses are 
bad enough; I believe a dozen would give me 
nervous prostration!” 

She was only half pleased to learn that the 





Graces did not count either way, and that she had 
only the Heavenly Nine to deal with. 

The girls were still busy over the classical cyclo- 
pedia, when two small boys burst in, engaged in 
heated controversy. 

“This feller,” one of them explained contemptu- 
ously to the librarian, with a jerk of the thumb 
toward his comrade, “this feller says a crocodile 
and an alligator ain’t the same, and I says they 
are—and if not, why? He don’t know nothin’; 
he’s just a chump!” 

Delicately waiving the personal question, the 
dispenser of knowledge was able to convince the 
young naturalist that the two saurians were not 
the same, and why; and peace was restored. 


* ¢ 


AN HONEST GIVER. 


HEN Mrs. Rawson and her cousin, Miss 

Leland, went down to the city to spend a 
few days, it was agreed that Miss Leland should 
carry the pocketbooks in her bag, which was firmly 
attached to her belt by a strap, while Mrs. Raw- 
son’s was “‘liable to be left anywhere.” 

As they were together all the time, the arrange- 
ment worked to a cliarm in shops and cars and 
restaurants. It never occurred to either of them 
when they stood modestly waiting at the back of 
a crowded church on Sunday morning that they 
— be ushered to seats which were not side by 
side. 

They were not disturbed, however, until the 
offertory anthem had begun, and Miss Leland saw 
the fine-looking man with the plate slowly but 
surely making his way down the aisle. Fortu- 
nately her seat was at the end. 

**He’s a kind-looking gentleman,” thought Miss 
Leland, and she made a sudden resolution. When 
the plate reached her she poised her hand over it 
for a moment. 

“One of these tens is for the lady in a brown- 
feather hat and gold-bowed spectacles sitting 
five or six pews back,” she whispered, and she 
dropped the coins and began to enjoy the music 
thoroughly. 


* © 


A WISE STEED. 


ROOPER BROWN of the British Territorials 
was “green.” His horse, likewise unaccus- 
tomed to war, seemed from its appearance and 
general structure to have been not very long ago 
a dray horse. But it was a wise animal, and had 
learned through experience that to keep one’s 
mouth shut is to avoid many troubles. Much 
practise had enabled it to keep its mouth shut 
very successfully—and very tight. Hence the 
story related in Tit-Bits. 
On the first morning parade in Trooper Brown’s 


first camp, the lieutenant rode down the lines of | 


his company. 

mF e men turned out, sergeant-major?”’ he 
queried. 

“Yessir,” said the sergeant-major, “all except 
Trooper Brown. He’s waiting for his horse to 
— so’s he can slip the bit in; but es worst of 


is, sir, the brute doesn’t seem a bit tired. 
* «¢ 


HE KNEW THE REQUIREMENTS. 


NCLE SILAS, in his youth, had been “fond of 

the society of the opposite sex,” to use his 
own words, and the timidity of his twenty-three- 
year-old nephew was a great trial to him. 

‘‘What’s the matter of you, Rod, that you stick 
at home Sunday evenings?” he demanded plainly, 
after many unavailing hints. “Why don’t you go 
calling on some of your young pe friends, boy?” 

“Oh, I don’t care about it,” said Rodney, turn- 
ing a lively erimson. “They wouldn’t find me in- 
teresting. 

*Wouldn’t?” puffed Uncle Silas. “Well, I should 
like to be told why they wouldn’t. You’ve got a 
good black suit and a new straw hat, and you’ve 
got a pair of legs that could take _ to the candy 
shop on Sat’day night, and enough pockets to put 
a box or twoin. I should like to know what more 
you need to make ’em find you interesting?” 


* ¢ 


ONE WOMAN HAS HER RIGHTS. 


RS. KELLY and Mrs. Rafferty were exchan- 

ging ideas across the shabby fence which 
separated their respective domains. The conver- 
sation turned on the subject of woman suffrage. 
The Philadelphia Record quotes the first lady as 
saying, “Are ye taking much stock in this attimpt 
that a lot iv th’ wimmin are making to get th’ vote 
f’r us, Mrs. Rafferty?” 

“T ain’t bothering me head about it,” declared 
Mrs. wy! “I’m satisfied to let Dinny and th’ 
bys do all th’ vone for me family. But I do 
think that a lady shud get a man’s pay, 

“Well,” replied Mrs. Kelly, ‘al kin say is, 
Mrs. Rafferty, that I get one man’s bay, or 
know the reason why, ivery Saturday night.’ 


ALL TO DO OVER AGAIN. 


T IS an open question if the old fisherman in 

the following story ever got the right answer to 
the problem that was puzzling his head. A writer 
in Everybody's Magazine, at least, leaves one in 
doubt on that score. The riddle was this: “If a 
herring and a half costs a penny and a half, how 
many herrings can you buy for a shilling?” The 
old fisherman had worked on it for some time. 

*‘What did you say the mackerel and a half 


cost?” he asked, at last. 
“T didn’t say mackerel; I said herring,” ex- 


plained the sk pper. 
“Oh, that’s different,” said the other. ‘I’ve been 
figuring on mackerel.” 


REMEMBERED HIS MANNERS. 


VEN the brightest boy in the class can be 

seared into stupidity by the wrong kind of 
teacher. Answers relates what one such replied 
to his examiner. 


“You boy over in the corner!” cried the man 
behind the desk. 

The boy over in the corner shot up like a bolt. 

“Answer this,” continued the examiner. “Do 
we eat the flesh of the whale?” 

“*Y-y-yes, sir,” faltered the scholar. 

“And what,’ pursued the examiner, “do we do 
with the bones?” 

**P-please, sir,” responded the boy, “‘we l-leave 
them on the s-s-sides of our p-plates.”’ 





SANATIVE SHAVING. 
A New Method Which Makes Shaving a 
Pleasure to Men with 
Tender Skins. 

Cuticura Soap is a luxury for shaving. It possesses 
in a modified form all the emollient, sanative and 
antiseptic properties of Cuticura Ointment, the great 
Skin Cure, while supplying a firm, moist, non-drying, 
creamy and fragrant lather. This up-to-date method 
of shaving dispenses with the unsanitary shaving 
mug, is most agreeable and comforting, and makes 
frequent shaving a pleasure rather than a discomfort. 
Full directions wrapped around each cake of soap.{ Adv. 








Infants’ Pants 


A dainty, comfortable garment 
that will keep baby's clothes dry 
and clean. 
To be worn over the diaper. Made 
of Omo Sanitary Sheeting, which is 
absolutely water-proof and odor- 
less, white, soft and easily cleansed. 
With or without lace trimming, 25c to $1.00. 
Made by the M’f’r’s of Omo Dress Shields 
At your dealer's 
The Omo Manuf: Co. 
Dept. Y, eeroctering | 









W. L. DOUGLAS 


$5, $4, $3.50, $3 & $2.50 


Kone’ SHOES sf 8202's 


4 » ee 


W. L. Douglas 
shoes are worn 
by more men than 
any other make, 


BECAUSE: 

W. L. Douglas $5.00 
and 84.00 shoes 
equal, in style, fit and 
wear, other makes 
costing 86.00 to 88.00. 


W.L. Douglas $3.50, 
83.00, 82.50 and 82.00 
shoes are the lowest 
price, quality con- 
sidered, in the world. 

Fast Color Eyelets. 

The genuine have W. L. Douglas name and price 
stam on the bottom. Take No Substitute. 

Ask your dealer for W.L. Douglas shoes. If they 
are not for sale in your town write for Mail Order Cata- 
logue, giving full directions howto order by mail. Shoes 








ordered direct from factory delivered to the wearer 
all charges prepaid. W. L. Douglas, Brockton, Mass. 
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Catchers’ Mitts and Fielders’ 
Gloves are without Equals. 


The D & M Special Buckskin Fielders’ Glove 
will outwear any other glove evér made. 
Again and again we hear of these gloves giv- 
ing good service through two or three ha 
seasons. The reasons are: This is the on/y 
genuine Deerskin glove. Indian-tanned 
Buck never hardens and outwears all 
other sorts of leather. 












It is made vighé in every detail of design 
and material by experienced workmen. 
, Try it this year. 7 
All D &M Baseball and 
Athletic Goods are 
guaranteed. 
Ask your dealer for our 
Catalogue and ‘‘Official 
Baseball Rules _ for 
1910"—FREE. If he 
hasn't them, write us. 














CAMENTIUM 


“Sticks Everything But Is ‘Not Sticky.” 


A powerful mineral paste, not a fish 
glue. It mends practically every- 
thing: china, glass, pots and pans, \ 
leaky pipes, automobile radiators, 
(motor boats), refrigerator linings, 
etc. When once set, withstands fire, 
water and chemicals. 

Never be without it. 
you many a dollar. 

25 cents at hardware, drug, depart- 
ment, grocery and stationers’ stores. 

Write for free booklet — “ Little 
Tragedies from Everyday Life."’ 


C/A2MENTIUM SALES CO., 
Sole Agents for U.S.A. 
120-R Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
78-R Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
60-R Church Street, New York, N.Y. 


It will save 











The Always-on-Duty 
Telephone 


Your Bell Telephone is on 


duty 1440 minutes every day. 
So is the telephone exchange; 
so are the toll lines which rad- 
iate through the neighboring 
communities; so are the long 
distance lines which connect 
you with far-away cities and 
other radiating systems. 


The whole Bell System is on 
duty 1440 minutes a day—and 
if any of these minutes are not 
used, their earning power is 
irrevocably lost. 


Like the Police Force or the 
Fire Department, the telephone 
is not always working—but it 
is always on a and always 
costing money. But you would 
not be satisfied with the fire 
department if your burning 
house had to take its turn; nor 
with the police force if you 
had to wait in line to receive 
protection 


You want service at once. 
That is exactly what the Bell 
System endeavors to give you 
—immediate attention, instan- 
taneous service. Itstrives to be 
always ready to receive your 
call at any point, and connect 
you with any other point— 
without postponement or 
delay. 


It would be much cheaper if 
telephone customers would be 
content to stand in line, or if 
their communications could be 
= up to be sent during slack 

ours; or if the demand was so 
distributed as to keep the whole 
system comfortably busy for 
1440 consecutive minutes a 
day. 

But the public needs imme- 
diate and universal service and 


the Bell System meets the 
public’s requirements. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES , 


- 
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ooth-brush dnl is as needful as 
any gymnastic exercise for the 


° 99 
preservation of health, 
says Dr. Richard Grady, the dentist of the Annapolis Naval Academy. 


COLGATE S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


helps keep you in athletic condition. It improves your teeth, 
and therefore your digestion, health and appearance. Its 
regular use is a safeguard against disease. 


For Dr. Grady’s view is that “there is strong reason to believe that many 
diseases may be due to the fact that the masticatory organs have been neglected.” 





Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream cleans, preserves and polishes perfectly and 
antiseptically. Not only a thorough cleanser and true antiseptic, it also 
prevents decay-germs, corrects mouth-acids and takes care of the gums. 


Its Delicious Flavor 
makes its use a pleasure and proves that a “druggy” 
taste is not necessary to efficiency. 


42 inches of Cream in trial tube sent for 4 cents. 


COLGATE & CO., Est. 1806, Dept. 25, 55 John St., New York. 
Canadian Dept., Coristine Bldg., Montreal. 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap. 















Now then- 
Who said Biscuits ? 


The delicious hot biscuits and beaten bis- 
cuits of the South—the biscuits of the North— 
the biscuits of the East and the biscuits of 
the West,in all their varying forms, are vastly 
Superior when made from— 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO. At all Grocers 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., LARGEST MILLERS IN THE WORLD, GENERAL OFFICES, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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More than one-half of all the 
Watches made in the United 
States come from these factories 


The Ingersoll Watch Factory 
at Waterbury, Conn 





The Ingersoll-Trenton Factory 
« at Trenton, N J 








N these clean 
and_ sunlit 


modern fac- 

tories, by skilled 

and well - paid 

workmen, ac- 

$ 200 cording to exact 

standards of test 

and reliability, 

year in and year out, “as time goes on,” the wonderful 

watches which bear the name of /ugersol/ and /ugersoll- 
Trenton are made for the markets of the world. 


$122 $150 $520 $700 $900 


These watches are wonderful in three ways — for gua/ity, 

price and popularity. They are accurate and durable time- 
keepers. They cost from ome dollar to nine, every grade 
guaranteed. Over nineteen millions of people have bought 
them — sales now running at ¢welve thousand watches every 
wenty-four hours. 


This is the world’s record for watch making and watch 

selling. First honors go to the house of Ingersoll —don’t 

forget ¢hat. And the only way to keep step with this 

vast army of nineteen million intelligent watch-choosers 

and watch-zsers is to buy and carry and take pride in an 

INGERSOLL or INGERSOLL-TRENTON Watch. 
When President Taft wanted to present a 


watch to the son of President Hadley of 
Yale, he chose one of these famous watches. 


Ingersoll watch- prices are fixed at the factory. They 
are standard and permanent the world over. Even the 
new Tariff laws did not raise these prices. They are as 
follows : 


Ingersoll Models - - $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. 


Ingersoll-Trenton Models, $5.00, $7.00 and $9.00. 


( The above I-T Models all have 7 jewels. The $9.00 grade 
is fitted with 20-year gold-filled cases.) 


Ask your jeweler to show you an Ingersoll-Trenton. It is 
a sight to see — the best watch-value ever offered. 


Our useful booklet, “How to Judge a Watch,” 
is printed in three colors and illustrated with 27 
pictures. It will interest you, teach you, and save 
you money. We would like to mail you a copy. 
What is your address ? 








ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 85 Frankel Building, New York City 











We will ship you a 
Vee = “RANGER” BICYCLE 
; on approval, freight 


4 Prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent deposit in advance, and 
<A allow ten days’ free trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit youin 
\ every way and is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can 
get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish 
to WE it, ship it back to us at our expense for freight and you will not be out one cent. 
We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 
to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 

) nen’s profit on every bicycle. Highest grade models with 

P hdd monk, P ree ti fires. imported oller chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than 

cheap mail-order bicycles; also reliable medium grade models at unheard-of low prices. 

in each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample 

RIDER AGENTS WANTED yon **Ranger’”’ Bicycle furnishes! b yus. You will 

ton at the wonderfull w prices and the liberal propositions and spec ial offer 

we vit, a = nee first Ba > sample g¢ lar to rote own. Write at once for our special offer 

fn lear bicycle or a pair of tires from any one at any price until you receive 

Ss path an — our low prices and liberal terms. Bi YCLE DE EALERS: you can 

sell our bicycles under yc + own name i at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 

s— SECOND-HAND B icyc Ses ae number taken in trade by our Chicago retail 
Stores will be closed out at once, at Descriptive bargain list mailed free 

rear es inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs 

TIRES, COASTER BRAKE: and ss, in the bicycle line at half ces. 

O NOT WAIT but write to-day for our Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund 
of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CoO., Dept. R50, CHICACO, ILL. 
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ALL OUT-DOORS AWAITS YOUR 


KODAK 


The vacation days on the farm, the canoe or fishing trip, the camping party, the hunting 
expedition, the ball game and the swimming hole —in all of these are subjects for the camera. 
Every out-door sport and pastime becomes doubly enjoyable for those who Kodak. 

And picture-making is both simple and inexpensive with a Kodak or Brownie. They have 


efficient shutters and lenses, are well-made in every detail and load in daylight with the light, 
non-breakable Kodak Film Cartridges. 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $100.00. Brownie Cameras, $1.00 to $12.00. 


Catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies, free at the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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